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THE NEW YEAR. 


HE new year opens with the world outward- 

ly at peace, except in Cuba and Paraguay. 
At home, the administration of General Grant, 
which began with such high hopes, is stronger 
in public confidence than ever. The eager ex- 
pectations of ‘a splendid administration” may 
have been chastened; for to compose the coun- 
try after a civil tempest, to encourage the re- 
turn of industry to its proper channels, and to 
pay the debt, are not precisely a ‘ splendid,” 
although the most necessary policy. Those 
who anticipated splendor meant probably an- 
nexation. It was their hope that Canada and 
the West Indies would fall under our control. 
That is, perhaps, still their hope. It would not 
be surprising if President Grant himself should 
expect or wish to signalize his administration 
by an extension of the national domain, Per- 


_ haps it has occurred to -him that in some hon- 


orable way Canada might fall to us out of the 
Alabama complication. Perhaps he has sup- 
posed that Spain, no longer suspicious after the 
release of the gun-boats, might not be unwill- 
ing to think of selling Cuba. 

But whatever the President’s hopes or wishes 
miay be, his character and his conduct equally 
show that the country has nothing to expect 
but what is most fair, most reasonable, and 
most patriotic. After ten months’ strictest ob- 
servation of General Grant in his great office, 
for which it was alleged that, however good a 
soldier he might be, he was certainly not fitted, 
his sturdy honesty, his natural rectitude of feel- 
ing, his remarkable sagacity and alert appre- 
hension, have impressed the country with a 
profound conviction that the public welfare is 
peculiarly safe in his hands, and he is trusted 
as President Linco.n was trusted, and as few 
other Presidentsgeeve been, . His Cabinet, al- 
though not composed of patty leaders, is evi- 
dently a body of wise counselors; and General 
GRANT wgnld not be where he is if he were not 
cepavie of selecting sound advisers and follow- 
ing good counsels. Undoubtedly the general 
feeling is that the Administration has no other 
purpose than the public good, and that the 
character of its members is an earnest of its de- 
yotion to that object. 

During General Grant’s Presidency the 
Union will be wholly restored, equal rights 
secured, the debt greatly reduced, taxation di- 
minished, and the foreign questions satisfactor- 
ily adjusted. These results are foreshadowed 
by the experience of this year, and without ter- 
ritorial extension these certainly supply real 
*‘ splendor” enough to any Administration. Yet 
to increase the national territory is always a 
popular policy. Unquestionably Mr. Skewarp 
believes that he will be as gratefully remem- 
bered for acquiring Alaska as for defending 
freedom in California and’Kansas. But, how- 
ever inevitable the extension of our limits may 
be, the addition of a population foreign in 
race, language, and traditions of every kind is 
not an unmixed blessing. The consciousness 
of this fact evidently subdues the popular im- 
pulse that demands annexation. Formerly the 
impulse seemed more positive, for annexation 
was the political policy of a faction to strength- 
en slavery. Now, fortunately, it has only its 
normal play. And, we repeat, if increase of 
territory is to be added to the trophies of the 
Grant Administration, it will be in the most 
honorable and satisfactory manner. 

Abroad, there is not only peace between the 
great states, but there is an especial friendliness 
toward us. If it is to be explained by the 
proved power of this country and certain ac- 
cusing reminiscences elsewhere, let us now at 
least remember that as a slaveholding republic 
we did not conciliate other nations, and that 
we have as carefully avoided sentiu.cntality in 
international relations as any foreign govern- 
ment, The Christmas sun shines upon the 
English war steamer bringing respectfully to 
America the body of a noted American who 
had made both countries his home; while the 
best known and most beloved of all our English 
friends during our struggle is a conspicuous 
member of the British Government, which 
modifies at our wish its old doctrine of alle- 
giance. In France Louris NaPo_eon speaks us 
fair, Spain sees that we are friendly. Ger- 
many also allows expatriation at our request. 
Austria gives her hand to us in freeing her 
schools from ecclesiastical control. Russia is 
our ally, and little Denmark, unwilling to be 
deceived, waits to see that our plighted faith 
be fulfilled. 

So friendly and full of promise opens the 
new year. But for us its chief glory is that it 
dawns not only upon the Union restored, but 
consecrated to equal liberty and pledged to its 
defense. If any where in the land—in Texas, 
in Georgia, in Mississippi—the old tyranny as- 
serts itself to abuse a single friendless citizen, 
the power of the whole is bound for his protec- 

tion, Let us make that the American prac- 
tice as well as the American principle. Let 
the cabin of the most unfortunate and forlorn 





of our brethren feel our protecting hand—feel 
that they are to have an honest chance to rise 
as men out of the brutishness into which we 
suffered them to be trampled, and they will 
indeed feel that the light of a new year shines 
upon their long night, and that they hear, as 
the Syrian shepherds heard, the divine gospel : 
‘** Peace on earth: good-will to men.” 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Srvce he left the War Department the health 
of Mr. Stanton has been so uncertain that no- 
body could have been very much surprised by 
the news of his death. But there was no pa- 
triotic household in the land whose Christmas 
was not saddened by it, and which did not feel 
the singular felicity of the President’s words in 
announcing the event—words that should be 
carved upon Mr. Stanton’s tomb, ‘‘ He was 
unceasing in his labors; earnest and fearless 
in the assumption of responsibilities necessary 
to his country’s success; respected by all good 
men, and feared by wrong-doers.” A nobler 
epitaph for a public man could not be written, 
nor truer words spoken of Mr. Stanton. So 
true are they that there was not an honorable 
American who did not feel that the highest 
praise of the dead Secretary was the vulgar 
and futile abuse of the New York World, poured 
out unconsciously upon his corpse. Had Mr. 
Sranton devoted his great powers and tireless 
energy to perpetuating slavery and destroying 
the government, the World would have saluted 
him as a constitutional hero and a Christian 
gentleman. 

Mr. Stanton’s services to the country during 
the war, like Mr. Lincoxn’s, like Governor An- 
DREW'S, like those of all the chief men of that 
time, are incalculable. It can never be known, 
indeed, that there were not others who would 
have been as indomitable and efficient in the 
most trying and laborious of positions; but it 
will always be historical that his administration 
of his office was an inspiration to the whole 
country, and that every heart was stronger and 
every hand surer for the consciousness of the 
unquenchable energy at the centre. The worth 
of one such intelligent will at such a time is im- 
measurable. Happily among the most faithful 
and eminent of the soldiers and civilians of that 
tremendous hour the country can not divide its 
gratitude. Its love and respect unite them, 
What Mr. Lincoin thought of Mr. Stanton is 
well known. How General Grant trusted and 
honored him the country has seen. They were 
worthy of each other, and the latest generation 
of faithful Americans will associate them in hal- 
lowed remembrance. 

To the salvation of the Government Mr. 
STANTON gave every thing: talent, time, health, 
fortune, and at last life itself. He spared nei- 
ther himself nor others, Controlling millions 
of men and enormous sums of ey, not a 
thought nor an act, however pe tory, was 
sullied with a suspicion of selfishness. In so 
vast and incessant an activity injustice was in- 
evitable, but it was not culpable. Such men 
at such times are tested by purity of motive 
and by beneficence of results. Nor will it ever 
be forgotten that the man who, in a post like 
that of Mr. Stanton, is ‘‘ earnest and fearless 
in the assumption of responsibilities necessary 
for his country’s success,” inevitably outruns a 
limited sympathy, and appeals to the general 
reason. He is in too close contact with preju- 
dices and passions of every kind to be invested 
with the least personal glamour. His immedi- 
ate career has, therefore, a certain undue aus- 
terity of aspect which time will touch tenderly 
and soften into truth. 

Mr. STANTON was greatest upon great occa- 
sions. With personal urbanity and magnetism 
he would have been a great leaderof men. In 
the crucial hour of our history, when the Presi- 
dent was assassinated by the spirit that sought 
to turn this country into a slave-pen, the spirit 
that jeered at a as a gorilla, and at 
Grant as a butcher, and that now spits at 
STANTON as a bloated blackguard, the Secre- 
tary steadied the heart of the people, and 
showed us all that our Government, when in- 
trusted to such men—and only then—is supe- 
rior to every adverse shock. Besides the sol- 
diers who died upon the field, the three most 
illustrious victims of the war are LiNcoLn, 
ANDREW, and Stanton. They will all rank 
among the most famous and honored Amer- 
icans, ANDREW, Stanton, LincoLN—the con- 
viction, the will, the benignity of the better 
America. In their characters we read the 
prophecy of our career. By their deaths let 
us be bound even more solemnly to fulfill it. 





JONATHAN AND JOHN. 


THE statement of the American view of the 
Alabama controversy made by Secretary Fisu 
in his September dispatch to Mr. Mortey is 
clear and comprehensive, and of excellent tem- 
per. It tells what is certainly an old story in a 
way which shows that the feeling of the United 
States is still fresh and warm, and in a way also 
which will perhaps show our friends in England, 
more plainly than Mr. Sumner’s speech, the ex- 
act nature of ‘‘the wrong” which is felt in this 
country. A letter to the Zribune from one of 








the best known and most faithful of our English 
friends during the war, Mr. Tuomas Hueues, 
written upon the receipt of the President’s mes- 
sage, ey his inability, and that of all our 
other English friends, to understand what we 
mean by alleging unfriendliness upon the part 
of England at the time of the rebellion. He 
states many of the facts which were mentioned 
by Mr. Gotpwin Smrru in his speech at Ithaca 
last summer, and insists that, although a party 
in England was unfriendly, we ought not to call 
their sympathy the English feeling. 

The dispatch of Secretary Fisu is as good a 
reply as could be made to this inquiry and won- 
der of Mr. Huecues. What the people of this 
country have always felt and still feel is this— 
that although England may, of course, as a sov- 
ereign power, assume a neutral attitude at her 
pleasure, yet that the circumstances under 
which she did so, in this case, necessarily im- 
plied an unfriendliness toward one of the bellig- 
erents which was incompatible with fair neu- 
trality ; and that the facts prove that fair neu- 
trality was notobserved. To declare the rebels 
equal belligerents with the United States after 
a single act of war like that at Fort Sumter—to 
refuse the least delay of the declaration—to is- 
sue it, despite remonstrance, upon the very day 
of Mr. Apams’s arrival, and all this without any 
necessity whatever, whether measured by the 
conduct of all other nations under similar cir- 
cumstances, by the precedents of Great Britain 
herself, or by right reason—all this was unfriend- 
ly, and however technically excused, can not be 
construed otherwise than as unfriendly. 

This action, of course, was an immense en- 
couragement of the rebellion. It raised a do- 
mestic insurrection into a* civil war, of which 
England became virtually the maritime base. 
The destruction of our commerce and of our 
commercial marine, by a belligerent who had 
no ships and no ports and no prize courts, is 
therefore immediately and justly attributable to 
this eager and unprecedented and, upon its face, 
unfriendly recognition. Then, in consequence 
of the unfriendliness which such a recognition 
implies, we say, and Mr. Hucues says it in 
terms, England ‘‘ might have stopped the A/a- 
bama and didn’t.” Now if her municipal law 
was defective, and she had been friendly, Par- 
liament would have amended it. Instead of 
that, however, a member of the House of Com- 
mons exults in the defective law, and Parlia- 
ment cheers, 

The people of the United States certainly did 
not suppose that Mr. Bricut cheered, nor Mr. 
Cospen, nor Mr. THomas Hucues, nor Mr. 
GoLpwin Situ, nor Professor Carnes, of 
whose masterly book Mr. Hucues makes such 
just mention. But the official organs of En- 
gland were the Ministry and Parliament; and 
the Ministry, in hot haste, had issued the un- 
friendly proclamation, and Parliament cheered 
the ravages of the Alabama. It was a liberal 
Ministry. But Lord Patmerston, its chief, 
was notoriously unfriendly ; and Earl Russetz, 
its Foreign Secretary, had publicly prejudged 
the case against us; while Mr. GLADSTONE was, 
at the best, indifferent. Can Mr. Hucnues 
fairly complain that the loyal people of the 
United States regarded Parliament, the Minis- 
try, the action of the Government, and the gen- 
eral voice of the press as England, rather than 
the workmen, whose conduct ‘was truly noble, 
and the few conspicuous men, like himself, 
whose faith in us did not falter, and all of 
whom we most gladly recognized? When we 
say that England was unfriendly, we point to 
the action of the Government and to the speech- 
es of our English friends at the time denounc- 
ing it. When we say that in consequence of 
England’s unfriendliness she was an unfair 
neutral, we point to the Alabama, and say that 
she might have been stopped, and Mr. Hucues 
himself says: ‘‘ No serious statesman or writer 
has maintained the contrary since the excite- 
ment of the war has cooled down.” 

Now we do not ask for moral damages. 
We do not ask that England shall apologize for 
exercising an act of sovereignty. We merely 
assert that the circumstances attending that 
exercise are a cardinal consideration in the 
estimate of her neutrality. And we are sure 
that any fair Englishman will not deny it. 
But such-an Englishman certainly ought not 


to say that he does not understand what we- 


mean by asserting that England was unfriend- 
ly. Ifthe United States had declared Ireland 
an equal belligerent with England after SyirH 
O’Brren’s rising, would Mr. Hueues have 
thought it unfriendly? If not, he has a right 
to be surprised that we consider the English 
action so. It is very true, as in these columns 
we have often said, that the war in this coun- 
try was inevitable, and that there was good 
reason for a foreigner to doubt the issue. But 
that is not the kind of consideration upon which 
neutral action proceeds. That contemplates 
actual facts, not surmises and probabilities. 
Meanwhile, now that this Government thinks 
the time has come when negotiations may be 
resumed, we hope that, if England is of the 
same mind, we shall state frankly what we wish. 
Lord CLARENDON, in writing to Mr. THorn- 
ton of Secretary Fisn’s dispatch, says, with 
perfect courtesy and with great force, that as 
the method of settlement proposed by the Unit- 
ed States Government through Mr. Reverpxy 


Jounson, which was unreservedly accepted by 
the English Government, alttough against a 
decided public opinion, was subsequently re- 
jected by that of the United States, the for- 
mer can not make any new proposition nor run 
the risk of another unsuccessful negotiation un- 
til it knows upon what basis the United States 
would like to treat. This is not unreasonable, 
but it is unavailing. ‘The correspondence has 
now reached a point at which the two nations 
are like the French army at Fontenoy, politely 
bowing, and entreating the enemy to fire first. 
The renewed correspondence brings the negoti- 
ation no nearer. Mr. Fisu virtually says to 
Lord CLARENDON: ‘‘If you choose to leave 
the question open with all its contingencies, we 
are content.” This is, of course, skillful diplo- 
macy; but there is a better, because a friend- 
dier way. 





THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


Mr. WELLS, in his very able and elaborate 
report submitted to Congress, estimates the av- 
erage adverse balance of indebtedness of the 
United States to foreign countries at about two 
‘ hundred and ten millions of dollars per annum, 
‘The particulars of this amount are chiefly the 
following : 

Excess of imports over exports. .......$78,666,733 
Obligations for interest..........--+++e0 80,000,000 
Excess of freighte in foreign bottoms.. 24,000,000 
Expenditures of Americans abroad .... 25,000,000 


$207, 666,738 


To meet this annual balance he states that, 
under the present condition of prices and cost 
of production in the United States, there re- 
mains but one resource, viz.: ‘‘to remit cer- 
tificates of indebtedness — national, State, or 
corporate.” ‘* This process,” he adds, ‘is un- 
doubtedly adopted, and goes on month after 
month, and year after year, without occasion- 
ing, thus far, any marked disturbance in the 
trade and commerce of the country.” 

Assuming that these figures are correct, 
which appears to us to be the case from a care- 
ful examination of the report, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that this ruinous drain must 
be stopped either voluntarily or compulsorily. 

If the people of the United States are willing 
to continue it, foreign people, when they come 
to possess themselves of Mr. WELLS’s estimates, 
will know that they can encourage such impru- 
dence only at their own peril. In the 4th of 
December number of the London Economist, 
regarded in financial circles as a high author- 
ity, it is stated that speculators in our securities 
are considered as fully supplied. ‘The process 
adopted by Mr. Bourwetz of purchasing our 
bonds, and the well-known fact that our reve- 
nue from all sources exceeds largely our ex- 
penditures, has unquestionably given to the Unit- 
ed States securities a high degree of credit, and 
it will be very difficult to decide when this proc- 
ess will come to an end through foreign in- 
strumentality; but not only the country, but 
forei will be able to discover from this re- 
port that ‘our enormous receipts of internal rev- 
enue are collected with serious injury to our 
whole industry, and that our customs duties are 
made large through unparalleled extravagance 
and imprudence. 

It is said that if we attempt to restrain our 
voluntary imports foreign manufacturers will 
press them upon the country by consignment ; 
but it is well known that since the raid in Sep- 
tember large losses have been made upon con- 
signed goods, and the foreigner will now ascer- 
tain, from Mr. Wexts’s showing, that this trade 
can not be repeated on a large scale except with 
the certainty of continued loss. We hear with 
satisfaction that orders for the purchase of for- 
eign manufactures have been placed with more 
than ordinary prudence, and we look, therefore, 
for a considerable diminutiongin our imports. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, however, es- 
timates our receipts from customs for the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1871, at very 
nearly the same rate as for the last fiscal year 
and for the one now progressing, and instead 
of attempting to check this ruinous policy of 
excessive imports, seems disposed to allow it 
to proceed, in order to further his scheme of 
ultimately placing a four and a half per cent. 
loan upon the markets of Europe in lieu of our 
present securities. 

An ambitious banking-house, with branches 
at Frankfort, Paris, London, San Francisco, 
and other important money centres, has un- 
doubtedly created the impression that if the 
Treasury can obtain from Congress the author- 
ity to hypothecate bonds drawing that rate of 
interest, money could be temporarily borrowed 
upon them to clear the market of the Five- 
Twenties—these may now be paid off at any 
time—so that thus we should be in a condition 
to offer the new loan at some rate under par to 
capitalists in Europe. The late telegram from 
Frankfort showing uneasiness among the hold- 
ers of our six per cents was due probably to dis- 
eussion promoted by the Frankfort branch of 
the house in question on this point. 

No well-grounded hope of changing the loan 
can exist until the country has developed its pow- 
er under other circumstances. We must first re- 
form our currency, stop excessive importations, 
and establish our whole industry upon a sound 
and profitable basis. We will then command 
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the confidence of the world. All intelligent 
travelers abroad are informed by the leading 
bankers of London and the Continent that to 
begin to pay off our bonds while our currency 
is depreciated is beginning at the wrong end; 
the opinion is general among them that we 
should commence with lopping off our excess- 
ive issues of paper. When it is considered 
that our paper-money still stands at about seven 
hundred millions over and above the three per 
cent. certificates, and that the latter amount to 
over forty-nine millions, and now constitute, to 
the extent of over forty-five millions, the re- 
serve of our national banks, it can not be doubt- 
ful that the whole total is monstrously excess- 
ive. 

In our recent article upon specie payments 
it will be recollected that we expressed the 
opinion that, although the Attorney-General, 
in a recent letter, had stated that it was the 
duty of the country to returi to specie pay- 
ments, yet it was apparent from the tone of his 
letter that no steps in that direction had been 
decided upon by the Treasury. Mr. Bourt- 
WELL’s Report clearly shows that the policy of 
placing a new loan is expected to precede that 
event. The time for returning to specie pay- 
ments is thus indicated in the Report: 

“So long as it is necessary to pay for merchandise 
imported by the transfer of government bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness to other countries, so long 
it will be impracticable to resume specie payments. 
When the products of industry exported shall be equal 
substantially to the products of other countries im- 
ported, there will be no demand for specie for export, 
except what may arise from the circumstance that our 
bonds held abroad are sent home, sold in our mar- 
kets, and the proceeds exported in coin. When the 
credit of the country shall be fully established in Eu- 
rope, and there shall be no doubt either of our ability 
or disposition to meet all our obligations, bonds here- 
tofore and now to a large extent held by merchants 
and bankers will be transferred to capitalists for per- 
manent investment. When this change shall have 
taken place, the probability of our securities being 
sent home under the influence of political or financial 
disturbances in Europe will be very slight; and when, 
as a concurring fact, our exports, exclusive of public 
securities, shall be equal to our imports, specie pay- 
ments may be resumed without even a temporary em- 
barrassment to the business of the country.” 

The continued sale of gold and purchase of 
bonds in this market by the Treasury arise 

‘from the effort to carry out this scheme, by 
which the European capitalist is to be aston- 
ished with the power of this country. But when 
he shall learn, as he will from Mr. WeEtLSs's 
showing, that od internal revenues are col- 
lected with ruinous effects upon our industry, 
and that the gold applied to the purchase of 
the bonds is a contribution derived from our 
imprudence in imports, and that these and 
other follies are paid for by an export of our 
securities, amounting to two hundred and ten 
millions of dollars per year, payable in gold, the 
delusion must vanish. 

The loss incurred by the people of the United 
States by pressing down the price of gold with- 
out any corresponding reduction of the cur- 
rency, and with the certainty of its ultimate 
advance to a price which shall conform to our 
paper circulation, is immensely larger than the 
whole amount of nearly eighty millions of dol- 
lars by which the public debt has been reduced. 
The loss falls most heavily upon the producers 
of grain, as the foreign buyer pays for it in 
gold, which the seller changes into currency. 
The loss to the farmer prevents his payments 
for debts incurred to local merchants, and they 
in turn fail in their payments to the jobber and 
importer. Throughout the country goods are 
marked down in subseryiency to the fall in 
gold, but no expedienfs can animate trade 
while the sales of gold continue. The policy 
is favorable to the foreigner who sells his prod- 
ucts now held in excess in Europe, and ob- 
tains payment in our securities, and who at the 
same time buys our grain at prices below those 
of antz bellum times. The planter in the South, 
enjoying the advantage of a staple not produced 
in excess, and of a financial situation of great- 
er than usual strength, deals out his crop of 
cotton with such scantiness, in pursuance of an 
extensive combination, that his loss is moder- 
ate compared with that of Northern agricul- 
turalists; but the expectation is quite general 
among them, as we learn from discussions in 
the press, that gold will rise, and thus enable 
them to dispose with greater advantage of the 
crops which, it appears, substantial planters 
are now purchasing. The depression which 
now prevails in all foreign manufacturing dis- 
tricts abroad may ultimately present a new dif- 
ficulty which the South should deliberately con- 
sider. But we do not propose to discuss the 
question. 

We feel assured from the well-known high 
character of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
he has no motive but that of benefiting the 
country. The time is ample for maturing a 
plan of Congressional action which will pre- 
vent a strong reaction in prices, and a renewal 
of suffering hereafter when that reaction shall 
be followed by the depression which must at- 
tend a return toward specie payments if that 
return shall be deferred. 

The three per cent. certificates, which are 
held as a reserve by the banks, constitute the 
portion of the currency—if currency it can be 
called—upon which the process of reduction in 
amount may well be employed. If they were 
cut off at the rate of two millions a month, 








without substituting any form of paper in their 
place, this decision to diminish their quantity 
would have great effect in preventing the reac- 
tion that otherwise is inevitable. If accom- 
panied with the declaration on the part of Con- 
gress that the legal tenders after, say five or 
six years, shali not be tenderable for debts, we 
should be placed on the road to ultimate safety. 

The national banks—relieved as they might 
be in that case from some portion of taxation— 
would be induced by these measures to hold on 
to a part of their receipts from the Government 
for gold interest; but if this is doubtful, they 
should be compelled by law to do so to the ex- 
tent necessary, so that the requisite amount of 
gold to meet the emergency would certainly ac- 
cumulate in their coffers, 

Contraction such as this would pay the re- 
gard which is due to the debtor interest, and 
would not only save us from the larger portion 
of the annual debt of $210,000,000 we are now 
incurring, but would secure what is the most 
important object now before us—a return to 
specie payments on the strength of the gradual 
improvement it would encourage in the condi- 
tion of the people, 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Dourine the debate upon the Georgia bill a 
very pertinent question was asked by Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts—a question which 
will be more pointedly asked hereafter than 
it has been hitherto. Mr. Vooruexrs, a gen- 
tleman somewhat associated in the public mind 
with the State sovereignty doctrines of the re- 
bellion, asked in his speech by what authority 
the United States directed a State to organize 
its Legislature in one way or another. Where- 
upon Mr. Dawes inquired whether the Consti- 
tution, in requiring the United States to guar- 
antee a republican form of government, did not 
require the maintaining such a form. Mr. 
Voornegs did not give a direct reply, but 
asked whether unconstitutional acts of a Leg- 

-islature justified armed interference by the 

United States. Mr. Dawes replied that it 
depended upon the character of the acts, 
They might B® such as to require the Na- 
tional Government, with all its functions and 
capacities, tointerfere. Mr. Voorners thought 
that the judiciary was the proper resort. 

While slavery was the controlling interest of 
the Government and determined its policy, of 
course the constitutional clause cited by Mr. 
Dawes was not quoted, It was too search- 
ing and terrible. Nothing but the conviction, 
which had been in ted as of the very essence 
of the Constitution, that a State had supreme 
power over the subject of slavery within its lim- 
its, prevented the political anti-slavery reform 
beginning and ending with the declaration that 
the United States were constitutionally bound 
to put an end to slavery in every State. But 
it was felt that to do this would be too heroic a 
method. The country had been drugged with 
sophistry, and was wholly unprepared. Shall 
the United States maintain the republican foym 
which they have guaranteed to each State? It 
was a question which, under the circumstances, 
was so awful, that nobody dared seriously to ask 
it. The original Fugitive Slave law was held 
to be an action of the fathers interpreting the 
Constitution, and to determine that slavery was 
recognized as compatible with republican gov- 
ernment. Therefore, regarding it as a guaran- 
tee of slavery, the Abolitionists rejected the Con- 
stitution. 

Indeed, the event had more than justified 
the declaration of ALEXANDER HaMILton in 
the Federalist, that without the guarantee of a 
republican government usurpation ‘‘ might rear 
its crest in each State and trample upon the lib- 
erties of the people, while the National Govern- 
ment could legally do nothing more than be- 
hold its encroachments with indignation and 
regret.” The guarantee was adopted; but, 
notwithstanding its necessarily implied power, 
at the end of seventy years usurpation had de- 
prived nearly half of the States of a republican 
government, and the national authority, in the 
hands of the usurpers, favored them with all its 
force. In that guarantee lay the lawful solu- 
tion of the slavery question. But it could not 
be applied. Had it been seriously attempted 
the war would have begun then. 

When the war ended, and the rebel States 
were to be reorganized, Mr. Sumner, with 
great propriety and power, claimed that this 
clause should be the corner-stone of recon- 
struction. And it was made so. By insisting 
upon the ratification of the amendments, and 
upon constitutions recognizing equal rights, the 
United States guarantee a republican govern- 
ment to each of the reorganized States. If 
any of those States proceed to overthrow that 
government the duty of Congress is clear. It 
is clear in the late rebel States, and no less so 
in all the others, If the people of New York 
should change their Constitution so as to make 
the executive power of the State hereditary in 
the heirs male of Mr. Perer B. Sweeney for- 
ever, and should disfranchise every man with 
blue eyes in the State, is it the duty of the 
United States Government merely to behold 
such “ encroachments with indignation and re- 
gret,” or to maintain the republican govern- 
ment which it has guaranteed? This is a po- 





litical, not a judicial, question, Yet such an 
act in New York would not be more an over- 
throw of republican government than the slave 
code of every old slave State. If the United 
States Government, in the case we suppose, 
would be bound to interfere in New York under 
the guarantee clause, not less was it bound to 
interfere ten years ago in Mississippi to estab- 
lish the republican form which had really never 
existed there. 

The object of the clause is evident. It is to 
secure the political homogeneity of the Union. 
And this also is the urgent argument for the 
Fifteenth Amendment. The power of the 
United States under the guarantee was not for- 
merly exercised because the party of State sov- 
ereignty was supreme in the Government. But 
with the final interpretation of the Constitution 
as a bond of national union, not as the treaty 
of certain independent powers, comes the era 
of the assertion of the national supervision which 
is essential to harmony. Mr. Vooruzes speaks 
for the principle and practice that surrendered 
at Appomattox; Mr. Dawes. for those that 
took possession of the Government with Gen- 
eral Grant. The words of the first are the 
dying echo of the ignoble Union of the past; 
those of the second the prophecy of the free 
Union of the future. 





NOTES. 


Tue Senate has virtually rejected the nomina- 
tion of Attorney-General Hoar to the Supreme 
Bench. The correspondent of the Times says, 
and undoubtedly truly, that the opposition is due 
to ‘a sense of the affronts which Senators and 
Representatives have received at his hands.” 
The correspondent ad@, ‘‘He has no one to 
blame for his discomfiture but himself.” This 
means that Mr. Hoar has refused to be a mere 
party tool. When we heard, soon after his ap- 
pointment, an authentic story of his reply to a 
committee, we suspected that there would be con- 
sequences. He was waited upon by a representa- 
tion of party friends, who asked him to remove 
A. and appoint B. ‘*Gentlemen,” he replied, 
‘* A. is a perfectly satisfactory officer. When 
you can show me that he is not, or can find a 
better man for the place, A. shall be removed.” 
Of course Mr. Hoar knew that a man who con- 
siders the public service before party interests is 
not an agreeable man to party managers, and he 
is probably not surprised by the result of his 
nomination. We hope that a judge as able, 
learned, and upright, a Republican as steadfast 
upon the profoundest convictiong a man of as 
spotless and lofty character may be found by the 
Senate to fill the place of which Judge Hoar is 
not thought to be a proper incumbent ; and mean- 
while it will be interesting to see whether a Sen- 
ate which declines to confirm Mr. Hoar will con- 
firm General SickEs. 





Avyorner illustration of the charms of our 
civil service lately came to our knowledge. A 
thoroughly trained scientific man, always and by 
conviction a Republican, was placed at the head 
of a certain office, of which the assistants must 
be also men of special knowledge and expe- 
rience. Upon his appointment he was waited 
upon by the party committee—that is, by a body 
of persons with private axes of interest to grind 
—and asked to appoint as subordinates certain 
men whom they named. ‘Certainly, gentlemen, 
when there are vacancies, I will see what can be 
done.” ‘* But we expect you to make vacancies 
and put in our men.” ‘That, gentlemen, is 
impossible. My subordinates are honest, able, 
and faithful men. I don't know, nor care, what 
their politics are; nor should I appoint your 
friends because of their politics; but only for 
their character and capacity.” The next week 
his head dropped into the basket. 





Ir seems that it was thie request of our Govern- 
ment that the Alabama negotiations should be 
resumed at Washington. ‘The reasons for the 
request, however, do not appear in the published 
correspondence, nor is the assent of the British 
Government evident. But it may perhaps be 
assumed that the article in the London Zimes 
expressing a willingness to yield that point was 
‘*inspired.” It is difficult, however, to regard 
such a proposition in any light that does not 
reflect upon our Minister in England. ‘There is 
an inevitable impression arising from the trans- 
fer of the negotiations that domestic English in- 
fluences are considered too seductive for Amer- 
ican diplomacy, This would not be so, of course, 
if the career of Mr. Reverpy Jonnson had not 
been, just what it was; and it is certainly hard 
that Mr. Morvey should pay the penalty of Mr. 
Jounson’s dinners. On the other hand, the 
graver view is that it is a subject of mutual in- 
terest; and as it could not be satisfactorily set- 
tled in England, it is but fair to try to settle it 
satisfactorily in America, 





A votvme of the truest scholarship and com- 
pleteness in its kind is the handsome quarto 
** Catalogue of the Collection of Engravings be- 
queathed to Harvard College by Francis Cat- 
LEY Gray: by Louts Tues.” (Wetcn, Bice- 
Low, & Co., Cambridge.) Mr. Gray was a 
gentleman of extraordinary knowledge and cul- 
tivated taste, and with a fortune so large that he 
could make both directly available to the public. 
Mr. Tues tells us that he went early and often 
to Europe, and gradually acquired this noble 
collection of engravings. They illustrate the 
history of art in every country and at all periods ; 
and are not only transcripts of beautiful pictures, 
but are often valuable in themselves for especial 
merits. The Gray Collection is, therefore, the 
result of the utmost intelligence and the richest 





opportunities; and as Mr. Tures, a gentleman 
of singular accomplishment in similar studies, 
was familiar with Mr. Gray’s wishes and plans, 
he has prepared, in accordance with Mr. Gray's 
request, this remarkable Catalogue. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most thorough and satis- 
factory works of the kind ever written, It is 
the result not only of an exhausting study of all 
existing literature upon the subject, but of the 
most intelligent and constant personal observa- 
tion in the European galleries and collections. 
And as Mr, Tures has very wisely added a list 
of the works and published collections consulted 
by him, his Catalogue is an invaluable manual 
for every student of engraving. ‘The price of a 
work of such immense labor and trained knowl- 
edge is necessarily great, and its appreciating 
audience must be small. But Mr. Tures ma 
have the satisfaction of knowing that hencefort 
he will be a recognized authority in his depart- 
ment of esthetic study, and his book indispens- 
able to every collector and student, 

In lately alluding to the State Fair at Ma- 
con, to which we were courteously invited as to 
a great feast of reunion and fraternity, and at 
which it was hoped that General Grant and 
General Lee would appear in the renowned at- 
titude of General Coucn and Governor Orr—~ 
was it?—at the Philadelphia Johnsonian Con- 
vention, we said that we could hardly believe 
that the flag of the United States was not dis- 
played. But it seems that it was not only so, 
but much worse than so. The officers of the 
garrison at Macon sent a national flag to the 
Committee in charge with a request that it be 
raised. But the Committee—after a zealous 
debate—resolved not to raise the flag of their 
country because they did not wish to give the 
Fair any political significance! What a beau- 
tiful compromise it would have been to display 
the late rebel flag lovingly intertwined with that 
of the United States! It was surely a comical 
feast of reunion at which the flag of the Union 
could not be shown for fear of hurting the feal- 
ings of the guests! 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 


December 20.—In the Senate a bill was introduced to 
charter a company for another ocean cable, to be laid 
between this country and Holland, under concessions 

ranted by the | of Holland. In the House, among 
the more important bills introduced, was one in refer- 
ence to the constitutional power of Congress to regu- 
late the tariff of rates of railroad companies the lines 
of which run through two or more States, also bills to 
abolish the franking privilege and to regulate labor 
contracts with immigrants. 
21.—In the Senate the bill for the eu 
pa of polygamy in Utah was reported Gverabie 
m the committee to which it had been referred. A 
joint resolution was passed indemnifying loyal own- 
ers of steamboats and vessels taken by the Govern- 
ment during the war. The claims amount to $898,000, 
In the House a resolution autho: the President 
to make suitable arrangements for the reception of 
Mr. Peabody's remains was ado as was also a 
resolution to provide cannon for the purpose of cast- 
ing a bronze statue of General Grant, to be placed ou 
the south terrace of the Treasury. 

December 22.—In the Senate Mr. Sumner introduced 
a new bill for reconstruction in Virginia, which, he 
gave notice, he should move as a substitute for the 
one reported from the committee. ‘The Honse reso- 
lution In regard to the late Mr. Peabody was concurred 
in, and the one in regard to a bronze statue of Gener- 
al Grant was referred. The President transmitted the 
Alabama sorvennencente, which had been called for 
by resolution. In the House the seasion was chief- 
iy occupied by a general debate, in Committee of the 

hole, on various subjecta. After the committee 
rose a bill was introduced to amend the Internal 
Revenue law, repealing the clause allowing street 
railway companies to add the government tax to 
the fare of ngers, and gas companies the right 
to charge the tax to consumers. th Houses ad- 
journed to January 10, ~* 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


On the 2ist of December General Babcock, of the 
President's staff, who has been chief commissioner 
in the Samana Bay negotiations, returned to Wash- 
ee from San Domingo, and laid the results of his 
labore before the President and the Secretary of State. 
A treaty has been made whereby our Government 
takes ion of the bay and peninsula of Samana 
for a period of fifty years, at an annua! rental of $150,- 
000 in coin, with the privilege of purchasing at any time 
for $2,000, The negotiations have progressed so 
far that actual possession has been taken by our Gov- 
ernment, and a treaty covering the concession will 
shortly be transmitted to the Senate. 

Advices from San Domingo represent great excite- 
ment to have followed the announcement there of the 
lease of Samana to this country. 

Negotiations for the cession of St. Thomas are re- 
ported in that island to have been reopeved. 

The “ Red River Rebellion” progresees. The insur- 
gents have captured Fort Garry, near the southern 
extremity of Lake Winnepeg, with a nember of Gen- 
eral M‘Dougal's agents, The Provisional Government 
of Rupert's d and the Northwest Territory have is- 
= a a ng oe C4. entepentense, ae oe Sllegi that 

e aving been released from the’ ance 
to the Hu mn Bay Company, have a right to be inde- 
pendent, and that Canada has no right to coerce them 
as subjects of the Dominion. They hold themselves 
in readiness to treat with Canada as a free province, 
Colonel Dennis, who organized the Indians in sup- 

+ of Governor M‘Dougal, is said to have disbanded 

is forces. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ir is reported that the British man-of-war Deer 
Hound was recently wrecked while on a voyage from 
Athens to Malta, and Sir Stafford Northcote, former! 
British Secretary of State for India, who was on board, 
is believed to have perished. 

A bill has been drafted, and will be introduced In 
the British Parliament at the next session, to enable 
British subjects to divest themselves of national alle- 
giance. This is stated in connection with the ques- 
tion of American naturalization. 

The Monarch, with the remains of Mr, Peabddy, 
sailed on the 21st for this country, 

In the Gicumenical Council the advocates of infalll- 
bility are reported to be So 

A Republican Society has nu discovered gmong 
the soldiers of the Paris and seventy-four 0 
them have been “ 

It is reported that General Sickles has submitted to 
the Span ernment a project for securing the 


neutrality of ocean cables, to which scheme the Brit- 
ish Government had previously given ite approval, _ 
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TOLL YE THE CHURCH-BELL SAD, AND SLOW, AND TREAD SOFTLY AND SPEAK LOW, FOR THE OLD YEAR LIES A-DYING.” 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Squthern 
District of New York.] 


MAN AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,” etc., etc, 
—<___— 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Salaitteksiensiami hail 
CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. (Continued.) 

‘*Wuat's to be done now?” asked Arnold. 

In the face of the storm, Anne answered with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘ You must take a carriage, and 
drive.” 

‘*Drive? They told me it was three-and- 
twenty miles, by railway, from the station to my 
place—let alone the distance from this inn to the 
station.” 

‘¢ What does the distance matter? Mr. Brink- 
worth, you can’t possibly stay here!” 

A second flash of lightning crossed the win- 
dow ; the roll of the thunder came nearer. Even 





2 
Arnold's good temper began to be a little ruffled 


by Anne’s determination to get rid of him. He 
sat down with the air of a man who had made 
up his mind not to leave the house. 

‘*Do you hear that?”’ he asked, as the sound 
of the thunder died away grandly, and the hard 
pattering of the rain on the window became audi- 
ble once more. ‘‘If I ordered horses, do you 
think they would let me have them, in such 
weather as this? And, if they did, do you sup- 
pose the horses could face it on the moor? No, 
no, Miss Silvester—I am sorry to be in the way ; 
but the train has gone, and the night and the 
storm have come. I have no choice but to stay 
here!” 





resolutely than before. 

told the landlady, he said, ‘*think of the em- | No! he was quite unconscious of having said any 
| barrassment, the cruel embarrassment 
position, if you stop at the inn till to-morrow 
morning !” 
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ARGUING THE POINT.—([See Pace 27.] 


**Ts that all?” returned Arnold. 


Anne still maintained her own view, butdess 
Anne looked up at him, quickly and angrily. 


‘“* After what you have 


of our | thing that could offend her. His rough mascu- 
line sense broke its way unconsciously through 
| all the little feminine subtleties and delicacies of 





“THE PONY SHOOK HIS DARLING LITTLE HEAD, AND DASHED THROUGH IT.” 





his companion, and looked the position practi- 
cally in the face for what it was worth, and no 
more. ‘* Where's the embarrassment?” he ask- 
ed, pointing to the bedroom door. ‘‘ There's 
your room, all ready for you. And here’s the 
sofa, in this room, all ready for me. If you had 
seen the places I have slept in at sea—!” 

She interrupted him, without ceremony. The 
places he had slept in, at sea, were of no earth- 
ly importance. The one question to consider, 
was the place he was to sleep in that night. 

**Tf you must stay,” she rejoined, ‘‘ can’t you 
get a room in some other part of the house ?” 

But one last mistake in dealing with her, in 
her present nervous condition, was left to make 
—and the innocent Arnold made it. ‘*In some 
other part of the house?” he repeated, jesting- 
ly. *‘* The landlady would be scandalized. Mr. 
Bishopriggs would never allow it!” 

She rose, and stamped her foot impatiently 
on the floor. ‘‘ Don’t joke!” she exclaimed. 
‘*This is no laughing matter.” She paced the 
room excitedly. ‘‘I don’t like it! I don’t like 
ic!” 

Arnold looked after her, with a stare of boyish 
wonder. 


** What puts you out so?” he asked. ‘‘Is it 
the storm ?” 
She threw herself on the sofa again. ‘‘ Yes,’ 


she said, shortly. ‘‘It’s the storm. 

Arnold’s inexhaustible good-nature was at 
once roused to activity again. 

** Shall we have the candles,” he suggested, 
‘“and shut the weather out?” She turned irri- 
tably on the sofa, without replying. ‘‘ I'll prom- 
ise to go away the first thing in the morning!” 
he went on. ‘Do try and take it easy—and 
don’t be angry with me. Come! come! you 
wouldn't turn a dog out, Miss Silvester, on such 
a night as this!” 

He was irresistible. The most sensitive wo- 
man breathing could not have accused him of 
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failing toward her in any single essential of con- 
sideration and respect. He wanted tact, poor 
fellow—but who could expect him to have learn- 
ed that always superficial (and sometimes dan- 
gerous) accomplishment, m the life he had led at 
sea? At the sight of his honest, pleading face, 
Anne recovered possession of her gentler and 
sweeter self. She made her excuses for her ir- 
ritability with a grace that. enchanted him. 
‘We'll have a pleasant evening of it yet!” 
cried Arnold, in his hearty way—and rang the 
hell 

he bell was hung outside the door of that 
Patmos in the wilderness—otherwise known as 
the head-waiter’s pantry. Mr. Bishopriggs (em- 
loying his brief leisure in the seclusion of his 
wn apartment) had just mixed a glass of the 
hot and comforting liquor called ‘* toddy” in the 
language of North Britain, and was just lifting it 
to his lips, when the summons from Arnold in- 
vited him to leave his grog. 

‘* Hand ver screechin’ tongue!” cried Mr. Bish- 
opriggs, addressing the bell through the door. 
‘“Ye're waur than a woman when ye aince be- 
gin!” 

The bell—like the woman—went on again. 
Mr. Bishopriggs, equally pertinacious, went on 
with his toddy, 

‘“Ay! ay! ye may e’en ring yer heart out— 
but ye won't part a Scotchman from his glass. 
it's maybe the end of their dinner they'll be 
wantin’. Sir Paitrick cam’ in at the fair begin- 
ning of it, and spoilt the collops, like the dour 
deevil he is!” The bell rang for the third time. 
**Ay! ay! ring awa’! I doot yon young gen- 
tleman’s little better than a belly-god—there’s a 
scandalous haste to comfort the carnal part 0’ 
him in a’ this ringin’! He knows naething 0’ 
wine,” added Mr. Bishopriggs, on whose mind 
Arnold’s discovery of the watered sherry still 
dwelt unpleasantly. 





The lightning quickened, and lit the sitting- 
room horribly with its lurid glare; the thunder 
rolled nearer and nearér over the black gulf of 
the moor. Arnold had just raised his hand to 
ring for the fourth time, when the inevitable 
knock was heard at the door. It was useless to 
say ‘‘come in.” The immutable laws of Bish- 
opriggs had decided that a second knock was 
necessary. Storm vr no storm, the second knock 
came—and then, and not till then, the sage ap- 
peared, with the dish of untasted ‘‘collops” in 
his hand, 

** Candles!” said Arnold, 

Mr. Bishopriggs set the *‘ collops” (in the lan- 
guage of England, minced meat) upon the table, 
lit the candles on the mantle-piece, faced about, 
with the fire of recent toddy flaming in his nose, 
and waited for further orders, before he went 
back to his second glass. Anne declined to re- 
turn to the dinner. Arnold ordered Mr, Bish- 
opriggs to close the shutters, and sat down to 
dine by himself. 

** It looks greasy, and smells greasy,” he said 
to Anne, turning over the collops with a spoon, 
‘**T won't be ten minutes dining. Will you have 
some tea?” 

Anne declined again. 

Arnold tried her once more. ‘* What shall 
we do to get through the evening ?” 

** Do what you like,” she answered, resignedly. 

Arnold's mind was suddenly illuminated by an 
idea 

**T have got it!” he exclaimed. ‘* We'll kill 
the time as our cabin passengers used to kill it 
at sea.” He looked over his shoulder at Mr. 
Bishopriggs. ‘* Waiter! bring a pack of cards.” 

**What's that ve’re wantin’?” asked Mr. 
Bishopriggs, doubting the evidence of his own 
senses, 

2 pack of cards,” repeated Arnold. 

**Cairds?” echoed Mr, Bishopriggs. ‘*A pack 
 cairds? ‘The deevil’s allegories in the deevil's 
own colors—red and black! I wunna execute 
yer order. For yer ain saul’s sake, I wunna do 
it. Ha’ ye lived to your time o’ life, and are ve 


no’ awakened yet to the awfuw’ seenfulness o' gam- | 


blin’ wi’ the cairds ?” 

** Just as you please,” returned Arnold. ** You 
will find me awakened—when I go away—tv the 
awful folly of feeing a waiter.” ; 

** Does that mean that ye're bent onthe cairds?” 
asked Mr, Bishopriggs, suddenly betraying signs 
of worldly anxiety in his look and manner. 

** Yes—that means I am bent on the cards.” 

**T tak’ up my testimony against ’em—but I'm 
no’ telling ye that I canna lay my hand on ’em 
if I like. What do they say in my country? 
‘Him that will to Coupar, maun to Coupar.’ 
And what do they say in vour country? * Needs 
must when the deevil drives.’” With that ex- 
cellent reason for turning his back on his own 
principles, Mr. Bishopriggs shutied out of the 
room to fetch the cards 

‘The dresser-drawer in the pantry contained a 
a pack 

of cards being among them. In searching for 
the cards, the wary hand of the head-waiter 
came in contact with a morsel of crumpled-up 
paper. He drew it out, and recognized the 
letter which he had picked up in the sitting- 
room some hours since. 

**Ay! ay! Dll do weel, I trow, to look at this 
while my mind’s runnin’ on it,” said Mr. Bish- 
opriggs. ‘* The cairds may e’en find their way 
to the parlor by other hands than mine.” ; 

He forthwith sent the cards to Arnold by his 
second in command, closed the pantry door, 
and carefully smoothed out the crumpled sheet 
of paper on which the two letters were written. 
This done, he trimmed his candle, and began 
with the letter'in ink, which occupied the first 
three pages of the sheet of note-paper. 

It ran thus: 


choice selec tion of misce lane OUS objects — 


“ Winpyeates House, August 12, 1868. 
**Greorrrey DeLaMarn,—I have waited in 
the hope that you would ride over from your 


brother's place, and see me—and I have waited 
in vain, Your conduct to me is cruelty itself; 
I will bear it no longer. Consider! in your own 
interests, consider—before you drive the miser- 
able woman who has trusted you to despair. 
| You have promised me marriage by all that is 

sacred. I claim your promise. I insist on no- 
thing less than to be what you vowed I should 
be—what I have waited all this weary time to 
be—what I am, in the sight of Heaven, your 
wedded wife. Lady Lundie gives a lawn-party 
here on the 14th, I know you have been asked. 
l expect you to accept her invitation. If I don’t 
| see you, I won’t answer for what may happen. 
My mind is made up to endure this suspense ne 
longer. Oh, Geoffrey, remember the past! Be 
faithtul—be just—to your loving wife, 

‘* ANNE SILVESTER.” 





Mr. Bishopriggs paused. His comnientary on 
the correspondence, so far, was simple enough. 
| ** Ifot words (in ink) from the leddy ® the gen- 
tleman!” He ran his eye over the second letter, 
on the fourth page of the paper, and added, cyn- 
ically, ‘* A trifle caulder (in pencil) from the gen- 
tleman to the leddy! ‘The way o’ the warld, 
Sirs!) From the time o’ Adam downwards, the 
way o’ the warld!” 

‘The second letter ran thus: 


‘* Dear Anne,—Just called to London to my 
father, ‘They have telegraphed him in a bad way. 
Stop where you are, and I will write you. Trust 
the bearer. Upon my soul, I'll keep my prom- 
ise. Your loving husband that is to be, 

“* GEOFFREY DELAMAYN. 
**Winpyeates Hovss, Augt. 14, 4 P.M. 


‘‘In a mortal hurry. Train starts at 4.30.” 


There it ended! 

** Who are the pairties in the parlor? Is ane 
o” them ‘Silvester?’ and t’other ‘ Delamayn ?’” 
pondered Mr. Bishopriggs, slowly folding the 
letter up again in its original form. ‘** Hech, 
Sirs! what, being intairpreted, may a’ this 
mean ?” 

He mixed himself a second glass of toddy, as 
an aid to reflection, and sat sipping the liquor, 
and twisting and turning the letter in his gouty 
fingers. It was not easy to see his way to the 
true connection between the lady and gentleman 
in the parlor and the two letters now in his own 
possession, ‘They might be themselves the writ- 
ers of the letters, or they might be only friends 
of the writers. Who was to decide? 

In the first case, the lady’s object would ap- 
pear to have been as good as gained; for the 
two had certainly asserted themselves to be man 
and wife, in his own presence, and in the pres- 
ence of the landlady. In the second case, the 
correspondence so carelessly thrown aside might, 
for all a stranger knew to the contrary, prove to 
be of some importance in the future. Acting 
on this latter view, Mr. Bishopriggs—whose past 
experience as ‘‘a bit clerk body,” in Sir Pat- 
rick’s chambers, had made a man of business of 
him—produced his pen and ink, and indorsed 
the letter with a brief dated statement of the 
circumstances under which he had found it. 

‘*]’ll do weel to keep the Doecument,” he thought 
to himself. ‘* Wha knows but there'll be a re- 
ward offered for it ane o’ these days? Eh! eh! 
there may be the warth o’ a fi’ pun’ note in this, 
to a puir lad like me!” 

With that comfortiag reflection, he drew out 
a battered tin cash-box from the inner recesses 
of the drawer, and locked up the stolen corre- 
spondence to bide its time. 


The storm rose higher and higher as the even- 
ing advanced. 

In the sitting-room, the state of affairs, per- 
petually changing, now presented itself under 
another new aspect. 

Arnold had finished his dinner, and had sent 
it away. He had next drawn a side-table up to 
the sofa on which Anne lay—had shuffled the 
pack of cards—and was now using all his powers 
of persuasion to induce her to try one game at 
Evarté with him, by way of diverting her atten- 
tion from the tumult of the storm. In sheer 
weariness, she gave up contesting the matter; 
and, raising herself languidly on the sofa, said 
she would try to play. ‘* Nothing can make 
matters worse than they are,” she thought, de- 
spairingly, as “Arnold dealt the cards for her. 
‘*Nothing can justify my inflicting my own 
wretchedness on this kind-hearted boy !” 

‘wo worse players never probably sat down 
to a game. Anne’s attention perpetually wan- 
dered; and Anne’s companion was, in all hu- 
man probability, the most incapable card-player 
in Europe. 

Anne turned up the trump—the nine of Dia- 
monds. Arnold looked at his hand—and ‘‘ pro- 
posed.” Anne declined to change the cards. 
Arnold announced, with undiminished good-hu- 
mor, that he saw his way clearly, now, to losing 
the game, and then played his first card—the 
Queen of Trumps! 

Anne took it with the King, and forgot to de- 
clare the King. She played the ten of ‘Trumps. 

Arnold unexpectedly discovered the eight of 
Trumps in his hand. ‘* What a pity!” he said, 





as he played it. ‘Hullo! you haven't marked 
the King! I'll do it for you. That's two—no, 
| three—to you. I said I should lose the game. 

Couldn’t be expected to do any thing (could I?) 
| with such a hand as mine. _ I've lost every thing, 
now I’ve lost my trumps. You to play.” 

Anne looked at her hand. At the same mo- 
ment the lightning flashed into the room through 
the ill-closed shutters; the roar of the thunder 
burst over the house, and shook it to its foun- 
dation. The screaming of some hysterical fe- 
male tourist, and the barking of a dog, rose 
shrill from the upper floor of the inn. Anne’s 
nerves could support it no longer. She flung 
her cards on the table, and sprang to her feet. 











‘“*T can play no more,” she said. ‘‘ Forgive 
me—lI am quite unequal to it. My head burns! 
my heart stifles me!’ 

She began to pace the room again. Aggra- 
vated by the effect of the storm on her nerves, 
her first vague distrust of the false position into 
which she and Arnold had allowed themselves 


to drift had strengthened, by this time, into a | 
| you,” returned Blanche, ‘‘ you wouldn’t ask that. 


downright horror of their situation which was 
not to be endured. Nothing could justify such 
a risk as the risk they were now running! They 
had dined together like married people—and there 
they were, at that moment, shut in together, and 
passing the evening like man and wife! 

“Oh, Mr. Brinkworth!” she pleaded. ‘‘ Think 
—for Blanche’s sake, think—is there no way out 
of this ?” 

Arnold was quietly collecting the scattered 
cards, 

** Blanche, again?” he said, with the most 
exasperating composure. ‘‘I wonder how she 
feels, in this storm ?” 


In Anne’s excited state, the reply almost mad-_ 


dened her. She turned from Arnold, and hur- 
ried to the door. 

**T don’t care!” she cried, wildly. ‘‘I won't 
let this deception go on. ‘‘ I'll do what I ought 
to have done before. Come what may of it, I'll 
tell the landlady the truth!” 

She had opened the door, and was on the 
point of stepping into the passage—when she 
stopped, and started violently. Was it possible, 
in that dreadful weather, that she had actually 
heard the sound of carriage wheels on the strip 
of paved road outside the inn? 

Yes! others had heard the sound too. The 
hobbling figure of Mr. Bishopriggs passed her 
in the passage, making for the house door. 
The hard voice of the landlady rang through the 
inn, ejaculating astonishment in broad Scotch. 
Anne closed the sitting-room door again, and 
turned to Arnold—who had risen, in surprise, 
to his feet. 

‘* Travelers!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ At this time!” 

** And in this weather!” added Arnold. 

** Can it be Geoffrey ?” she asked—going back 
to the old vain delusion that he might yet feel 
for her, and return. 

Arnold shook his head. ‘Not Geoffrey. 
Whoever else it may be—not Geoffrey!” 

Mrs. Inchbare suddenly entered the room— 
with her cap-ribbons flying, her eyes staring, 
and her bones looking harder than ever. 

‘* Eh, mistress!” she said to Anne. ‘* Wha 
do ye think has driven here to see ye, from 
Windygates Hoose, and been owertaken in the 
storm ?” 

Anne was speechless. 
tion: ‘‘ Who is it?” 

‘* Wha is’t?” repeated Mrs. Inchbare. ‘‘ It’s 
joost the bonny young leddy—Miss Blanche 
hersel’.” 

An irrepressible cry of horror burst from 
Anne. The landlady set it down to the light- 
ning, which flashed into the room again at the 
same moment. 

‘Eh, mistress! ye'll find Miss Blanche s bit 
baulder than to skirl at a flash o’ lightning, that 
gait! Here she is, the bonny birdie!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Inchbare, deferentially backing out into 
the passage again. 

Blanche’s voice reached them, calling for 
Anne. 

Anne caught Arnold by the hand and wrung 
it hard. ‘‘Go!” she whispered. The next in- 
stant she was at the mantle-piece, and had blown 
out both the candles. 

Another flash of lightning came through the 
darkness, and showed Blanche’s figure standing 
at the door. 


Arnold put the ques- 


_ 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
BLANCHE. 





Mrs. INCHBARE was the first person who act- 
ed in the emergency. She called for lights; and 
stemly rebuked the house-maid, who brought 
them, for not having closed the house door. 
**Ye feckless ne’er-do-weel@” cried the land- 
lady; ‘*the wind’s blawn the candles oot.” 

The woman declared (with perfect truth) that 
the door had been closed. An awkward dispute 
might have ensued if Blanche had not diverted 
Mrs. Inchbare’s attention to herself. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the lights disclosed her, wet through, 
with her arms round Anne’s neck. Mrs. Inch- 
bare digressed at once to the pressing question 
of changing the young lady’s clothes, and gave 
Anne the opportunity of looking round her, un- 
observed. Arnold had made his escape before 
the candles had been brought in. 

In the mean time Blanche’s attention was ab- 


’ sorbed in her own dripping skirts. 


**Good gracious! I’m absolutely distilling 
rain from every part of me. And I’m making 
you, Anne, a8 wet as I am! Lend me some 
dry things. You can’t? Mrs, Inchbare, what 
does your experience suggest? Which had I 
better do? Go to bed while my clothes are 
being dried? or borrow from your wardrobe— 
though you are a head and shoulders taller than 
Iam?” 

Mrs. Inchbare instantly bustled out to fetch 
the choicest garments that her wardrobe could 
produce. The moment the door had closed on 
her Blanche looked round the room in her turn. 
The rights of affection having been already as- 
serted, the claims of curiosity naturally pressed 
for satisfaction next. 

**Somebody passed me in the dark,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Was it your husband? I’m dy- 
ing to be introduced to him. And, oh my dear! 
what is your married name ?” 

Anne answered, coldly, “Wait a little. I 
can’t speak about it yet.’ 

** Are you ill?” asked Blanche. 

**T am a little nervous.” 


| ing, and all that. 


youand my uncle? You have seen him, haven't 
ou?” . 
me Yes.” 

‘* Did he give you my message ?” 

‘*He gave me your message.—Blanche! you 
promised him to stay at Windygates. Why, in 
the name of heaven, did you come here to-night ?” 

“* If you were half as fond of me as I am of 


I tried hard to keep my promise, but I couldn't 
do it. It was all very well, while my uncle was 
laying down the law—with Lady Lundie in a 
rage, and the dogs barking, and the doors bang- 
The excitement kept me up. 


| But when my uncle had. gone, and the dreadful 





gray, quiet, rainy evening came, and it had all 
calmed down again, there was no bearing it. 
The house—without you—was like a tomb. If 
I had had Arnold with me I might have done 
very well. But I was all by myself. Think of 
that! Nota soul to speak to! There wasn’t a 
horrible thing that could possibly happen to you 
that I didn’t fancy was going to happen. I went 
into your empty room and looked at your things. 
That settled it, my darling! I rushed down 
stairs—carried away, positively carried away, by 
an Impulse beyond human resistance. How 
could I help it? I ask any reasonable person 
how could I help it? I ran to the stables and 
found Jacob. Impulse—all impulse! I said, 
‘Get the pony-chaise—I must have a drive—I 
don’t care if it rains—you come with me.’ All 
in a breath, and all impulse! Jacob behaved 
like an angel. He said, ‘All right, miss.’ I 
am perfectly certain Jacob would die for me if I 
asked him. He is drinking hot grog at this mo- 
ment, to prevent him from catching cold, by my 
express orders. He had the pony-chaise out in 
two minutes; and off we went. Lady Lundie, 
my dear, prostrate in her own room—too much 
sal volatile. I hate her. The rain got worse. 
I didn’t mind it. Jacob didn’t mind it. The 
pony didn’t mind it. They had both caught my 
impulse—especially the pony. It didn’t come 
on to thunder till some time afterward; and 
then we were nearer Craig Fernie than Windy- 
gates—to say nothing of your being at one place 
and not at the other. The lightning was quite. 
awful on the moor. If I had had one of the 
horses, he would have been frightened. The 
Pony shook his darling little head, and dashed 
through it. He is to have beer. A mash with 
beer in it—by my express orders. When he has 
done we'll borrow a lantern, and go into the 
stable, and kiss him. In the mean time, my 
dear, here I am—wet through in a thunder- 
storm, which doesn’t in the least matter—and 
determined to satisfy my own mind about you, 
which matters a great deal, and must and shall 
be done before I rest to-night!” - 

She turned Anne, by main force, as she spoke, 
toward the light of the candles. 

Her tone changed the moment she looked at 
Anne’s face. 

**T knew it!” she said. ‘‘ You would never 
have kept the most interesting event in your life 
a secret from me—you would never have written 
me such a cold formal letter as the letter you 
left in your room—if there had not been some- 
thing wrong. I said so at the time. I know it 
now! Why has your,husband forced you to 
leave Windygates at a moment's notice? Why 
does he slip out of the room in the dark, as if he 
was afraid of being seen? Anne! Anne! what 
has come to you? Why do you receive me in 
this way ?” 

At that critical moment Mrs. Inchbare re- 
appeared, with the choicest selection of wear- 
ing apparel which her wardrobe could furnish. 
Anne hailed the welcome interruption. She 
took the candles, and led the way into the bed- 
room immediately. 

‘‘Change your wet clothes first,” she said. 
‘We can talk after that.” 

The bedroom door had hardly been closed a 
minute before there was a tap at it. Signing 
to Mrs. Inchbare not to interrupt the services 
she was rendering to Blanche, Anne passed 
quickly into the sitting-room, and closed the 
door behind her. To her infinite relief, she 
only found herself face to face with the discreet 
Mr. Bishopriggs. 

** What do you want ?” she asked. 

The eye of Mr. Bishopriggs announced, by a 
wink, that his mission was of a confidential na- 
ture. The hand of Mr. Bishopriggs wavered ; 
the breath of Mr. Bishopriggs exhaled a spiritu- 
ous fume. He slowly produced a slip of paper, 
with some lines of writing on it. 

‘**From ye ken who,” he explained, jocosely. 
** A bit love-letter, I trow, from him that’s dear 
to ye. Eh! he’s an awfu’ reprobate is him 
that’s dear to ye. Miss, in the bedchamber 
there, will nae doot be the one he’s jilted for 
you? I see it all—ye can’t blind Me—I ha’ 
been a frail person my ain self, in my time. 
Ilech! he’s safe and sound, is the reprobate. I 
ha’ lookit after a’ his little creature-comforts— 
I’m joost a fether to him, as well as a fether to 
you. ‘Trust Bishopriggs—when puir human na- 
ture wants a bit pat on the back, trust Bishop- 
riggs. 

While the sage was speaking these comforta- 
ble words, Anne was reading the lines traced on 
the paper. They were signed by Arnold; and 
they ran thus: 

**T am in the smoking-room of the inn. It 
rests with you to say whether I must stop there. 
I don’t believe Blanche would be jealous. If I 
knew how to explain my being at the inn with- 
out betraying the confidence which you and 
Geoffrey have placed in me, I wouldn't be away 
from her another moment. It does grate on me 
so! At the same time, I don't want to make 
your position harder than it is. Think of your- 
self first. I leave it in your hands. You have 
only to say, Wait, by the bearer—and I shall 
understand that I am to stay where I am till I 
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Anne looked up from the message. 

‘“‘ Ask him to wait,” she said; ‘‘and I will 
send word to him again.” 

‘¢ Wi’ mony loves and kisses,” suggested Mr. 
Bishopriggs, as a necessary supplement to the 
message. ‘‘Eh! it comes as easy as A. B. C. 
to a man o’ my experience. Ye can ha’ nae 
better gae-between than yer puir servant to 
command, Sawmuel Bishopriggs. I understand 
ye baith pairfeckly.” He laid his forefinger 
along his flaming nose, and withdrew. . 

Without allowing herself to hesitate for an 
instant, Anne opened the bedroom door—with 
the resolution of relieving Arnold from the new 
sacrifice imposed on him by owning the truth. 

‘*Ts that you?” asked Blanche. 

At the sound of her voice, Anne started back 
guiltily. ‘*1’ll be with you in a moment,” she 
answered, and closed the door again between 
them. 

No! it was not to be done. Something in 
Blanche’s trivial question—or something, per- 
haps, in the sight of Blanche’s face—roused the 
warning instinct in Anne, which silenced her on 
the very brink of the disclosure. At the last 
moment, the iron chain of circumstances made 
itself felt, binding her without mercy to the 
hateful, the degrading deceit. Could she own 
the truth, about Geoffrey and herself, to Blanche? 
and, without owning it, could she explain and 
justify Arnold’s conduct in joining her privately 
at Craig Fernie? A shameful confession made 
to an innocent girl; a risk of fatally shaking 
Arnold's place in Blanche’s estimation ; a scan- 
dal at the inn, in the disgrace of which the 
others would be involved with herself—this was 
the price at which she must speak, if she fol- 
lowed her first impulse, and said, in so many 
words, ‘* Arnold is here.” 

It was not to be thought of. Cost what it 
might in present wretchedness—end how it 
might, if the deception was discovered in the 
future—Blanche must be kept in ignorance of 
the truth; Arnold must be kept in hiding until 
she had gone. 

Anne opened the door for the second’ time, 
and went in. 

The business of the toilet was standing still. 
Blanche was in confidential communication with 
Mrs. Inchbare. At the moment when Anne 
entered the room she was eagerly questioning 
the land' dy about her friend’s ‘‘ invisible hus- 
band”—she was just saying, ‘‘ Do tell me! what 
is he like?” 

The capacity for accurate observation is a ca- 
pacity so uncommon, and is so seldom associa- 
ted, even where it does exist, with the equally 
rare gift of accurately describing the thing or 
the person observed, that Anne’s dread of the 
consequences if Mrs. Inchbare was allowed time 
to comply with Blanche’s request, was, in all 
probability, a dread misplaced. Right or wrong, 
however, the alarm that she felt hurried her into 
taking measures for dismissing the landlady on 
the spot. ‘‘We mustn’t keep you from your 
occupations any longer,” she said to Mrs. Inch- 
bare. ‘I will give Miss Lundie all the help 
she needs.” 

Barred from advancing in one direction, 
Blanche’s curiosity timed back, and tried in 
another. She boldly addressed herself to Anne. 

‘*T must know something about him,” she 
said. ‘‘Is he shy before strangers? I heard 
you whispering with him on the other side of the 
door. Are you jealous, Anne? Are you afraid 
I shall fascinate him in this dress ?” 

Blanche, in Mrs. Inchbare’s best gown—an 
ancient and high-waisted silk garment, of the 
hue called ‘‘ bottle-green,” pinned up in front, 
and trailing far behind her—with a short, or- 
ange-colored shawl over her shoulders, and a 
towel tied turban fashion round her head, to dry 
her wet hair, looked at once the strangest and 
the prettiest human anomaly that ever was seen. 
‘* For heaven’s sake,” she said, gayly, ‘‘ don’t tell 
your husband I am in Mrs. Inchbare’s clothes ! 
I want to appear suddenly, without a word to 
warn him of what a figure am! I should have 
nothing left to wish for in this world,” she add- 
ed, ‘‘if Arnold could only see me now!” 

Looking in the glass, she noticed Anne’s face 
reflected behind her, and started at the sight of 
it. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked. 
face frightens me.” 

It was useless to prolong the pain of the in- 
evitable misunderstanding between them. The 
one course to take was to silence all further in- 
quiries then and there. Strongly as she felt this, 
Anne’s inbred loyalty to Blanche still shrank from 
deceiving her to her face. ‘‘I might write it,” 
she thought. ‘‘I can’t say it, with Arnold 
Brinkworth in the same house with her!” 
Write it? As she reconsidered the word, a 
sudden idea struck her. She opened the bed- 
room door, and led the way back into the sit- 
ting-room. 

“Gone again!” exclaimed Blanche, looking 
uneasily round the empty room. ‘Anne! 
there’s something so strange in all this, that I 
neither can, nor will, put up with your silence 

any longer. It’s not just, it’s not kind, to shut 
me out of your confidence, after we have lived 
together like sisters all our lives!” 

Anne sighed bitterly, and kissed her on the 
forehead. ‘‘ You shall know all I can tell you 
—all I dare tell you,” she said, gently. ‘* Don’t 
reproach me. It hurts me more than you think.” 

She turned away to the side-table, and came 
back with a letter in her hand. ‘ Read that,” 
she said, and handed it to Blanche. 

Blanche saw her own name, on the address, 
in the handwriting of Anne. 

** What does this mean ?” she asked. 

** I wrote to you, after Sir Patrick had left me,” 
Anne replied. ‘I meant you to have received 
my letter to-morrow, in time to prevent any lit- 
tle imprudence into which your anxiety might 
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there. Spare me the distress of speaking. Read 
it, Blanche.” ‘ 

Blanche still held the letter, unopened. 

** A letter from you to me! when we are both 
together, and both alone in the same room! It’s 
worse than formal, Anne! It’s as if there was 
a quarrel between us. Why should it distress 
you to s to me?” 

Anne's eyes dropped to the ground. 
pointed to the letter for the second time. 

Blanche broke the seal. 

She rapidly over the opening sentences, 
and devoted all her attention to the second para- 
graph. 

** And now, my love, you will expect me to 
atone for the surprise and distress that I have 
caused you, by explaining what my situation 
really is, and by telling you all my plans for the 
future. Dearest Blanche! don’t think me un- 
true to the affection we bear toward each other 
—don’t think there is any change in my heart 
toward you—believe only that I am a very un- 
happy woman, and that I am in a position which 
forces me, against my own will, to be silent about 
myself. Silent even to you, the sister of my love 
—the one person in the world who is dearest to 
me! A time may come when I shall be able to 
open my heart to you. Oh, what good it will do 
me! what a relief it will be! For the present, 
I must be silent. For the present, we must be 
parted. God knows what it costs me to write 
this. I think of the dear old days that are gone ; 
I remember how I promised your mother to be 
a sister to you, when her kind eyes looked at me, 
for the last time—your mother, who was an angel 
from heaven to mine! All this comes back on 
me now, and breaks my heart. But it must be! 
my own Blanche, for the present, it must be! I 
will write often—I will think of you, my darling, 
night and day, till a happier future unites us 
again. God bless you, my dear one! And God 
help me!” 

Blanche silently crossed the room to the sofa 
on which Anne was sitting, and stood there for 
a moment, looking at her. She sat down, and 
laid her head on Anne’s shoulder. Sorrowfully 
and quietly, she put the letter into her bosom— 
and took Anne’s hand, and kissed it. 

** All my questions are answered, dear. I will 
wait your time.” 

It was simply, sweetly, generously said. 

Anne burst into tears. 


She 


* *. * - * * 
The rain still fell, but the storm was dying 
away. 


Blanche left the sofa, and, going to the win- 
dow, opened the shutters to look out at the night. 
She suddenly came back to Anne, 

**T see lights,” she said—*‘ the lights of a car- 
riage coming up out of the darkness of the moor. 
They are sending after me, from Windygates. 
Go into the bedroom. It’s just possible Lady 
Lundie may have come for me herself.” 

The ordinary relations of the two toward each 
other were completely reversed. Anne was like 
a child in Blanche’s hands. She rose, and with- 
drew. 

Left alone, Blanche took the letter out of her 
bosom, and read it again, in the interval of wait- 
ing for the carriage. 

The second reading confirmed her in a resolu- 
tion which she had privately taken, while she 
had been sitting by Anne on the sofa—a resolu- 
tion destined to lead te far more serious results 
in the future than any previsions of hers could 
anticipates Sir Patrick was the one person she 
knew on whose discretion and experience she 
could implicitly rely. She determined, in Anne’s 
own interests, to take her uncle into her confi- 
dence, and to tell him all that had happened at 
the inn. ‘I'll first make him forgive me,” 
thought Blanche. ‘And then I'll see if he 
thinks as I do, when I tell him about Anne.” 

The carriage drew up at the door; and Mrs. 
Inchbare showed in—not Lady Lundie, but Lady 
Lundie’s maid. 

The woman's account of what had happened 
at Windygates was simple enough. Lady Lun- 
die had, as a matter.of course, placed the right 
interpretation on Blanche's abrupt departure in 
the pony-chaise, and had ordered the carriage, 
with the firm determination of following her step- 
daughter herself. But the agitations and anx- 
ieties of the day had proved too much for her. 
She had been seized by one of the attacks of gid- 
diness to which she was always subject after 
excessive mental irritation; and, eager as she 
was (on more accounts than one) to go to the 
inn herself, she had been compelled, in Sir Pat- 
rick’s absence, to commit the pursuit of Blanche 
to her own maid, in whose age and good sense 
she could place every confidence. The woman 
—seeing the state of the weather—had thought- 
fully brought a box with her, containing a change 
of wearing apparel. In offering it to Blanche, 
she added, with all due respect, that she had full 
powers from her mistress to go on, if necessary, 
to the shooting-cottage, and to place the matter 
in Sir Patrick’s hands. This said, she left it to 
her young lady to decide for herself, whether she 
would return to Windygates, under present cir- 
cumstances, or not. 

Blanche took the box from the woman’s hands, 
and joined Anne in the bedroom, to dress herself 
for the drive home. 

**T am going back to a good scolding,” she 
said. ‘* But a scolding is no novelty in my ex- 
perience of Lady Lundie. I’m not uneasy about 
that, Anne—I'’m uneasy about you. Can I be 
sure of one thing—do you stay here for the pres- 
ent ?” 

The worst that could happen at the inn had 
happened. Nothing was to be gained now—and 
every thing might be lost—by leaving the place 
at which Geoffrey had promised to write to her. 
Anne answered that she proposed remaining at 
the inn for the present. 


‘* Tf there is any thing I can do for you— ?” 

‘*'There is nothing, my love.” 

‘*There may be. If you want to see me, we 
can meet at Windygates without being discov- 
ered. Come at luncheon-time—go round by 
the shrubbery—and step in at the library win- 
dow. You know as well as I do there is nobody 
in the library at that hour. Don’t say it’s im- 
possible—you don’t know what may happen. I 
shall wait ten minutes every day on the chance 
of seeing you. ‘That's settled—and it’s settled 
that you write. Before I go, darling, is there 
any thing else we can think of for the future ?” 

At those words Anne suddenly shook off the 
depression that weighed on her. She caught 
Blanche in her arms; she held Blanche to her 
bosom with a fierce energy. ‘‘ Will you always 
be to me, in the future, what you are now ?” she 
asked, abruptly. ‘‘ Or is the time coming when 
you will hate me?” She prevented any reply by 
a kiss—and pushed Blanehe toward the door. 
‘“*We have had a happy time together in the 
years that are gone,” she said, with a farewell 
wave of her hand. ‘“‘ Thank God for that! 
And never mind the rest.” 

She threw open the bedroom door, and called 
to the maid, in the sitting-room. ‘‘ Miss Lundie 
is waiting for you.” Blanche pressed her hand, 
and left her. 

Anne waited a while in the bedroom, listening 
to the sound made by the departure of the car- 
riage from the inn door. Little by little, the 
tramp of the horses and the noise of the rolling 
wheels lessened and lessened. When the last 
faint sounds were lost in silence she stood for a 
moment thinking—then, rousing herself on a 
sudden, hurried into the sitting-room, and rang 
the bell. 

**T shall go mad,” she said to herself, ‘‘if I 
stay here alone.” 

Even Mr. Bishopriggs felt the necessity of be- 
ing silent when he stood face to face with her 
on answering the bell. 

‘*T want to speak to him. 
stantly.”” 

Mr. Bishopriggs understood her, and with- 
drew. 

Arnold came in. 

‘* Has she gone ?” were the first words he said. 

**She has gone. She won't suspect you when 
you see her again. I have told her nothing. 
Don't ask me for my reasons!” 

‘“*T have no wish to ask you.” 

“Be angry with me, if you like!” 

‘**T have no wish to be angry with you.” 

He spoke and looked like an altered man. 
Quietly seating himself at the table, he rested 
his head on his hand—and so remained silent. 
Anne was taken completely by surprise. She 
drew near, and looked at him curiously. Let a 
woman’s mood be what it may, it is certain to 
feel the influence of any change for which she is 
unprepared in the manner of a man—when that 
man interests her. The cause of this is not to 
be found in the variableness of her humor. It is 
far more probably to be traced to the noble ab- 
negation of Self, which is one of the grandest— 
and to the credit of woman be it said—one of 
the commonest virtues of the sex. Little by lit- 
tle, the sweet feminine charm of Anne’s face 
came softly and sadly back. The inbred nobil- 
ity of the woman’s nature answered the call 
which the man had unconsciously made on it. 
She touched Arnold on the shoulder. 

**This has been hard on you,” she said. 
** And I am to blame for it. Try and forgive 
me, Mr. Brinkworth. I am sincerely sorry. I 
wish with all my heart I could comfort ‘you !” 

**Thank you, Miss Silvester. It was not a 
very pleasant feeling, to be hiding from Blanche 
as if I was afraid of her—and it’s set me think- 
ing, I suppose, for the first time in my life. 
Never mind. It’s ll over now. Can I do any 
thing for you ?” 

** What do you propose doing to-night ?” 

** What I have proposed doing all along—my 
duty by Geoffrey. I have promised him to see 
you through your difficulties here, and to pro- 
vide for your safety till he comes back. I can only 
make sure of doing that by keeping up appear- 
ances, and staying in the sitting-room to-night. 
When we next meet it will be under pleasanter 
circumstances, I hope. I shall always be glad 
to think that I was of some service to you. In 
the mean time I shall be most likely away to- 
morrow morning before you are up.” 

Anne held out her hand to take leave. No- 
thing could undo what had one. The 
time for warning and remonstrance had passed 
away. 

** You have not befriended an ungrateful wo- 
man,” she said. ‘‘ The day may yet come, Mr. 
Brinkworth, when I shall prove it.” 

**T hope not, Miss Silvester. Good-by, and 
good luck !” 

She withdrew into her own room. Arnold 
locked the sitting-room door, and stretched him- 
self on the sofa for the night. 

. ” * * . - 

The morning was bright, the air was delicious 
after the storm. 

Arnold had gone, as he had promised, before 
Anne was out of her room. It was understood 
at the inn that important business had unex- 
pectedly called him south. Mr. Bishopriggs had 
been presented with a handsome gratuity; and 
Mrs. Inchbare had been informed that the rooms 
were taken for a week certain. 

In every quarter but one the march of events 
had now, to all appearance, fallen back into a qui- 
et course. Arnold was on his way to his estate ; 
Blanche was safe at Windygates; Anne’s resi- 
dence at the inn was assured for a week to come. 
The one present doubt was the doubt which 
hung ovet Geoffrey’s movements. The one event 
still involved in darkness turned on the question 
of life or death waiting for solution in London 
—otherwise, the question of Lord Holchester’s 


Send him here in- 








hurry you. All that I can say to you is said 


** You promise to write to me?” 
“ Yes.” 


health, Taken by itself, the alternative, either 
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way, was plain enough. If my lord lived— 
Geoffrey would be free to come back, and marry 
her privately in Scotland. If my lord died— 
Geoffrey would be free to send for her, and mar- 
ry her publicly in London, But could Jeoffrey 
be relied on? 

Anne went out on to the terrace-ground in 
front of the inn. The cool morning breeze blew 
steadily. Towering white clouds sailed in grand 
procession over the heavens, now obscuring, and 
now revealing the sun. Yellow light and purple 
shadow chased each other over the broad brown 
surface of the moor—even as hope and fear 
chased each other over Anne's mind, brooding 
on what might come to her with the coming 
time. 

She turned away, weary of questioning the 
impenetrable future, and went back to the inn. 

Crossing the hall she looked at the clock, It 
was past the hour when the train from Perth- 
shire was due in London. Geoffrey and his 
brother were, at that moment, on their way to 
Lord Holchester’s house, 


—— 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


LECTURE ON NATURAL SCIENCE, 

Lucrrer matches are pene made of stick. They 
are not good toeat. If you strike them, they bear it 
with Christian fortitude, and don't try to hit back. 
The chief use of lucifer matches is to light candles, 
and fires, and burn houses down. They are nice toys 
for children, and have been known to disagree with 
them when sucked. Butter is made of a good man 
things. In London, the only ingredient which is sel- 
dom known to enter into its composition is cream. 
The butter of commerce is largely ueed to grease the 
wheels of railway carriages—-when it aqpense with 
them better thamit does with the human beings who 
eat it. 


“ AMANTIS RES ADVERS;” OR, “A LOVER'S 
HARD LUCK." 
A Homo ibat one dark night, 
Puellas visitare, 
And mansit there so very late, 
That illum constant care, 


Pueri, walking wy the house, 
Saw caput in fenestra, 

Et sunt morati for a while, 
To see qui erat in there. 


Soon, caput turn'd its nasum round, 
In visu puerorum ; 

Agnoscunt there the pedagogue, 
Ob! maximum pudorum! 


Progressus puer to the door 
Cwm magna quietate, 

Et turn'd the key to, lock him in, 
Maratus erat sate. 


Then pedagogus rose to go, 
Est feeling hunky dore ; 

Ile non potest to get out, 
The key's outside the fore. 


Ascendit sweet-heart nunc the stairs 
Cum festinato pede, 

Et rous'd puellas from their sleep, 
Sed, habent not the door-key. 


Then, excitato domino,* 
By her tumultuous voce, 

Insanus currit to the door, 
Et obvenit the lady. 


“Furentem place!” the master roared, * 
“Why spoil you thus my somnum? 
Exite from the other door, 

Si rogues have locked. the front one!” 


Puella tristis hung her head, 
And took her lover's manum, 

Et, cito from the other door, 
His caput est impulsum. 


Cum magno gradu redit home.’ 
Retrorsum nunquam peeping, 

Et never ausus est again, 
Vexare people's sleeping. 


Se 








was washed and dressed one morning, 
and sent to Sabbath-school, being warned not to pass 
the small-pox hospital. During the exercises the 
teacher asked Georgie if he had ever been baptized. 
Small-pox and vaccination happened to be uppermost 
in Georgie’s mind, and being rather too young to 
know the difference between baptized and vaccina- 
ted, and being ashamed to be thought ignorant, he 

romptly and somewhat pompously answered: “ Yes, 
Sir; have been baptized five or six times, but it 
never took.” 


A little bo 





An ignorant but conceited fellow got aboard & 
steamer on Lake Huron. After standing on deck a 
while among the crowd, and seeing the captain ap- 
proach, he inquired: ** What isthe name of this lake ?" 
‘The Lake Huron.” ‘Yes, Sir,” replied the man, 
But the captain going no further, the stranger said: 
‘Well, what is the name of the lake?" “The Lake 
Huron,” again answered the captain. “T want to 
know what lake I’m on—what's its name?" “ Well, 
Sir,” said the captain, “the name of the lake you're 
on is the Lake Huron. Does that satisfy you!" 
The crowd were now smiling quite andibly, and the 
man walked on, muttering low to himself: ‘The lake 
I’m on, is the lake I'm on, That's a polite captain, 
indeed.” 


A Yankee editor says: ‘The march of eivilization 
is onward ward—like the slow but intrepid tread 
of a jackass toward a peck of oats !" 








A Parisian beggar meets a gentleman on the streei 
corner. ; 

Beeear. “ Give me a son, my dear Sir.” 

GentLeman. “ Will a sou be enough for you?” 

Braoar. “ Yes, my dear Sir.” 

GENTLEMAN. “I have no sou, but here is a ten-sou 
piece. You will owe me nine sous.” 

Breoar. “Thank you, my dear Sir; I shall pray 
God to preserve your life until the day when I shall 
give them back to you.” 

conaiannniietinnaaninn 

“Ts there any thing the matter?” ‘“ There is, Sir,” 
was the host's savage reply. ‘Have I given any of- 
fense?” ‘ You have, Sir.” “Really I am ignorant 
of it.” “Well, Sir, let me tell ne such language 
won't suit here.” ‘“*My dear Sir, what language? 
We were only talking of soup!" “ Weil, Sir, buat you 
said oz-tail !" “Well, suppose I did?” “Why, Sir, it's 
that very word that sent all che ladies blushing out 
of the room—it's highly unbecoming language—ver 
improper indeed !" ‘ But, my dear ~y! what woul 
you have me say? I called the soup by its proper 
name, didn’t 1?" “No, Sir, you did not; and when- 
ever you have occasion to speak of that particular 
soup again, never say Ozx-(ail soup a Say Fly-disperser 
soup /—that's the proper word, Sir. 





A merchant being unable to live as comfortably as 
he desired, and at the same time pay his debts, tated 
several times in business, an? made assignments of 
his property. Finally he ¢ ed. Among those who 
had cause to remember hin. was Mr. B——, who, meet- 
ing one of his neighbors, was informed that Uncle 
C—— was dead—had paid the debt of nature. “Is 
that so?” replied B-—; “why dida’t he make an 





assignment ? 
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RING OUT A SLOWLY DYING CAUSE, 
AND ANCIENT FORMS OF PARTY STRIFE; 
RING IN THE NOBLER MODES OF LIFE, 
WITH SWEETER MANNERS, PURER LAWS. 
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RING OUT FALSE PRIDE IN PLACE AND BLOOD, 
THE CIVIC SLANDER AND THE SPITE; 


RING IN THE LOVE OF TRUTH AND RIGHT, 
; \ i RING IN THE COMMON LOVE OF GOOD. 
ys NS WAN q Hl . 
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HARPER'S 








1860—1870, 

In the striking cartoon with the above title 
which we present our readers this week, our 
artist gives an epitome of American history for 
the last ten years—a coup dail embracing the 
great events of the war for the Union and the 
period immediately succeeding the close of hos- 
tilities in the field. The year 1859 died with 
‘the shadow of war on his face. Joun Brown's 
invasion of Virginia had roused the passions of 
the South ; his ill-judged execution had strength- 
ened Northern determination to resist the fur- 
ther eucroachments of slavery. ‘Then came Mr. 
Lrxcoun’s election, and the fierce agitation that 
culminated in the firing on the Star of the 
West in Charleston Harbor and the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, followed by a war beside 
whose magnitude all other wars sink into insig- 
nificance. Our artist, it will be seen, has aptly 
suggested the most important features of this 
great contest: the firing on Fort Sumter; the 
grand uprising in the North; the fight between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac; the proclama- 
tion of emancipation ; the campaign in the Wil- 
derness; SHERMAN’s march to the sea; the 
sinking of the Alabama ; the capture of Mobile ; 
the death of President Lryco.n; and the sur- 
render of Leg. Following the war is suggested 
the progress of material and civil reconstruction, 
the rebuilding of the Southern cities, the con- 
struction of work-shops and factories, the educa- 
tion of the freédmen and the multiplication ‘of 
common schools, and the general obliteration of 
the traces of civil war all over the land. The 
wheel of Time, turning on, rolls the years of 
strife out’of sight, and ushers in a new decade 
that brings peace and prosperity to the nation. 
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FROST WORK. 


Tuey are the ghosts of flowers, 
The blossoms of fairer hours, 
I see on the window pane! 
They died in woodland and heather, 
But lo! in this wintry weather 
Their petals unfold again. 


© rare and wonderful flowers, 
That bloom in these crystal bowers! 
Now their splendors glance and gleam! 
Now they glow where the silver sedge 
Fringes the rivulet’s edge, 
And flush in the morning’s beam. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’ 











Xn Ploe Books.—Book LX. 





CHAPTER X. 
ABSIT OMEN. 

Veronica dismissed the woman and Sat down 
to consider the situation. She was frightened to 
the bottom of her heart. 

Paul coming from the Villa Reale at that hour 
of the morning, and on that special morning, 
was alarming. But Paul denying that he had 
been there, and stating that he had come from 
an opposite quarter, was more alarming still! 
She had been watched—overheard ; to what ex- 
tent? How much had Paul seen and listened 
to? She sat twisting a ring round and round 
on her finger, and pressing it pitilessly into the 
tender flesh until a deep red mark grew beneath 
the gold circlet-—she who was usually so sensitive 
to bodily pain, and shrank from it with such ab- 
ject dread! 

Above the great fear that seemed to fill her 
being, there flashed now and again a recurrent 
sentiment of anger; like white foam surging 
over a dark sea. She was angry with Barletti. 
Why had he chosen that time to speak to her so 
unguardedly ? ‘True, the appointment to meet 
him was of her making, but she had never con- 
templated having alove-scene. She wanted sym- 
pathy and service; not a passionate declaration ! 
‘The passion was good in so far as it lent zeal to 
the service and fervor to the sympathy. The 
moment it lifted its voice to plead and demand 
on its own account, passion was a hindrance and 
an injury to her. It was inopportune. There 
might come a moment when it would be wel- 
come. But now—! Who could tell the extent 

of the ruin that Barletti’s rashness might bring 
upon her? She pushed her hair up from her fore- 
head, thrusting her fingers through and through 
the rich rippling locks, and rocked from side to 
side on her chair. 

‘*What shall I do? what shall I do?” she 
murmured, in a kind of chant over and over 
again, making her voice rise and fall in a regu- 
lar monotonous inflection; as though she were 
trying to lull her terrors to sleep as a nurse lulls 
a baby, by the mechanical repetition. 

The hours went by. All was quiet in the 
house. Every thing seemed to be going on as 
usual. It was nearly twelve o'clock when Ve- 
ronica looked at her watch. She was a little 
reassured by the calm that reigned—unreason- 
ably reassured, as she told herself; for the 
storm whose breaking she dreaded was not 
likely to burst forth in such sort as to startle 
the whole household. 

Presently her maid tapped at the door, which 
Veronica had fastened on the inside. 

** Will miladi please to dress for the déjeuner ?” 
said the woman. She had been scandalized by 
the fact of her mistress having dressed herself, 
and chose to ignore the possibility of her appear- 
ing at breakfast in a toilet achieved without due 

professional assistance. 

Veronica admitted her. 

“*T shall not change my dress, Julienne,” she 
said, *‘ But you can throw a wrapper over me 
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and brush my hair. I have a slight headache, | 


and that will soothe me.” 

In fact, the regular passage of the skillfully- 
wielded brush through her long hair did soothe 
her. And under its influence she was enabled 
to collect herself and to think a little, instead 
of merely feeling and fearing, as she had done 
hitherto. ‘ 

‘* Is Sir John coming to breakfast ?” she asked, 
after a while. 

‘No, madame—miladi; I believenot. When 
Paul took him his chocolate at nine o'clock he 
said that he was not to be waited for at break- 
fast. Ah—h—h!” 

The woman gave a long sigh, so efaborate, and 
so evidently meant to attract attention, that Ve- 
ronica asked, ‘‘ What is the matter with you, 
Julienne ?” 

‘¢ With me, miladi? Nothing! But with Sir 
John—ah—h—h!” 

It seemed to Veronica that her heart stood 
still for a moment, and then went on beating 
again with a great leap that sickened her. As 
usual she resented the painful sensation, and re- 
venged herself on the maid. Veronica was a 
perfect conductor of pain. She transmitted it 
instantly to the nearest recipient. 

“ Julienne, you are insupportable! How dare 
you startle me in that manner? What do you 
mean? Are you crazy?” 

‘** A thousand pardons, miladi, no; I am not 
crazy. But—” 

Veronica saw the woman's face in the glass. 
It was a little sullen, but through the sullenness 
pierced an eager, self-important look. She had 
something to say, and would not allow herself 
to be balked of saying it by resentment at her 
mistress’s asperity. 

“Well? Is Sir John worse? Is any thing 
the matter? Do you know any thing?” 

** Miladi, I know this much: I saw the doc- 
tor who has been coming every morning—every 
morning—so quietly slipping in and out, J watch- 
ed him—well, I saw him this morning, but not 
alone. No, miladi, there was another with him 
—a consultation, you see! And as they were 
going away I heard them talking; and though I 

id not understand every word, I have Italian 
enough to make out that they thought it a very 

ad case. And the new doctor said to the old 
one as they went out, ‘I give him a month.’ 
Then the other muttered something, and the 
new doctor said again, ‘ Ah, but in this case the 
constitution is shattered.’ And then he said— 
something else: I don’t know what, miladi.” 
Julienne checked herself just in time to avoid 
repeating to ‘‘ miladi” sundry criticisms respect- 
ing Sir John’s temper, manners, and mode of life, 
which were by no means of a flattering nature. 

It did not strike Veronica that the maid’s 
mode of revealing her news, or indeed the fact 
of her revealing it at all, was a proof that ‘‘mi- 
ladi’s” affection for Sir John was not deemed 
very tender or devoted. Julienne had obviously 
no fear that she might be dealing a heavy blow 
to her mistress’s heart in repeating the verdict 
of the physicians. But that consideration did 
not occur to Veronica. 

Her first fear that Paul had watched her, 
traced her to the Villa Reale, and revealed what 
he had heard to Sir John, was driven out; but 
it was only driven out by a second, and a greater 
apprehension. Sir John was very ill; despaired 
of; dying! She allowed the maid to coil up 
her hair, keeping, herself, a dead silence. Her 
cheeks were very pale. The face that fronted 
her in the glass was a strangely different face 
from that which had been used to be mirrored 
in her old bedroom at home. The rich coloring 
which had been its most striking charm had 
faded in a great measure. Under her eyes were 
dark tints that made their brightness ghastly. 
The whole face seemed to have fallen. There 
were even some haggard lines around the mouth. 
Her youth still asserted itself in the satin texture 
of her skin, and the rich abundance of her raven 
hair. She was still beautiful. But she was no 
longer that embodiment of Hebe-like, gladsome 
beauty that she had been a year ago. 

She stared at her own image with a puckered 
brow, and pained compression of the lips. ‘*T 
look old!” she thought. But she said no syl- 
lable. 

““Dame! She seems quite to take it to heart!” 
thought the maid, much surprised. ‘Can she 
be uneasy about his will? But these great folks 
are always provided for by the contract of mar- 
riage.” Mademoiselle Julienne had lived in very 
‘* good” families. 

After breakfast Veronica went herself to Sir 
John’s apartments to inquire how he was. The 
answer returned by Paul was, that Sir John 
found himself tolerably well; and would be glad 
to speak to miladi, if she would give herself the 
trouble of coming to his dressing-room in about 
half an hour. That half hour was a terrible one 
to Veronica. 

Her thoughts seemed to be hurt which way 
soever she turned them, like a bruised body to 
which the slightest movement is pain. If he 
had sent for her to reveal the desperate condi- 
tion of his health, that would be terrible. But, 
on the other hand, if that were not the object of 
this interview—if she were to be accused, re- 
proached, how should she meet it? Resent- 
ment and defiance seemed her only resources. 
Reproach from Aim! That would be too mon- 
strous! And yet the idea of defiance was fright- 
ful to her. It would be decisive, irrevocable. 

Veronica had a constitutional antipathy to a 
clearly-marked and unwavering course of action. 
She loved to leave the outlines of her conduct 
blurred, so as to have some imaginary margin 
for escape from the legitimate consequences of 
her actions. The legitimate consequences of 
our actions are frequently cruel in their stern 
logic: and her unhappy, undisciplined nature 
shrank shuddering from the prospect of sustain- 
ed endurance. 





At the end of the allotted half hour she tapped 
at the door of Sir John’s dressing-room; and 
the instant her fingers had made the sound she 
was overcome by an access of terror, and would 
have turned and run away had not Paul opened 
the door immediately upon her summons. He 
ushered her in respectfully ; and she found her- 
self seated—she scarcely knew how—on a low 
chair beside the sofa on which Sir John was re- 
clining. 

Their parts seemed to be for the moment re- 
versed, for it was he who said in a tone of anx- 
iety. ‘‘Good Heavens, how pale you are! Are 
you not well?” 

He held out his thin, white hand to her, and 
lightly touched her fingers with his lips as he 
spoke. The words, and still more the action, 
caused a sudden revulsion of feeling in her flut- 
tering heart. The blood rushed back to her 
cheeks and lips. Her eyes grew bright. The 
tension of the museles of her face relaxed. He 
would not have greeted her so, had he suspected. 
She was safe! What a fool she had been to tor- 
ment herself as she had done! 

She answered sweetly, leaving her hand in his, 
‘*T was not well. I had a headache this morn- 
ing. I went out early to get rid of it. Perhaps 
Paul told you?” 

“*Yes: Paul told me.” 

The tone of the reply startled her. She in- 
voluntarily glanced round at Paul, who was ar- 
haves. 4 master’s dressing-case. Paui looked 
grave, honest, melancholy, as usual. 

‘Basta! Go away, Paul, and don’t come 
back till I ring for you,” said Sir John, sharply. 

Paul obeyed. 

When they were alone together, Veronica 
said : 

‘**T feared you were not so well this morning, 
so I came to inquire for you myself.” 

** How considerate you are!” said Sir John, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and lookigg at 
her from beneath that shelter. 

It was not unusual with him to adopt a sneer- 
ing tone, even in his best humors. But the ring 
of his voice now seemed to Veronica falser than 
usual. It might be that this was the effect of 
the fear which had left her nerves sensitive and 
quivering. At all events she would not display 
any mistrust of him at this moment. 

*‘Are you feeling stronger this morning?” she 
asked. 

“Stronger? Yes, Oh yes, certainly: a good 
deal stronger. Had you any reason for suppos- 
ing the contrary ?” 

For a moment she hesitated in a little embar- 
rassment. ‘Then she answered, ‘‘ My reason was, 
as I told you, that you did not come to break- 
fast.” 

** Ah yes: true! Ofcourse. But now—tell 
me—you were out early this morning, you say ?” 
wc” a < 

She began to play with a string of amber beads 
that hung round her neck, and she shifted her 
chair a little. 

**You are not comfortable,” said Sir John, 
still watching her from beneath his hand. 

‘* The—the light. There is such a glare.” 

‘* Ah, the light? Yes: when one has such a 
headache as yours—or even has had such a head- 
ache—the light is dfSagreeable. I am ashamed 
that you should have the trouble of moving that 
chair for yourself. But you see what a helpless 
creature I am—comparatively, that is: for the 
fact is, I am stronger, really stronger. Your 
kind anxiety about me does me good. It acts 
as a cordial.” 

**Then you do care for my kindness still ?” 
she said, glancing at him, and then letting her 
eyes fall again immediately. 

**Care for it! What else have I to care for, 
Veronica? It is every thing tome. And it is 
so precious, so infinitely precious, in itself!” 

She knelt down beside him. Her hand was 
still twisted in the string of amber beads, and 
she played with them nervously as she spoke. 
** And why do you not secure it, this kindness 
that you value, forever? Why do you not re- 
lieve me from the suspense that—I confess it— 
makes my temper fretful and my spirits dull at 
times ?” 

** You do not doubt me, Veronica?” 

‘No, no. But suspense and procrastination 
are wearing.” 

“You do trust me?” 

“Fes.” 

“You trust me as—as I trust you. And you 
shall find that your confidence will meet with its 
deserts. Do you know what news I heard yes- 
terday ?” 

‘*No. News? News from England?” 

‘*Don’t excite yourself. You will make your 
headache worse.” 

‘*Oh, my headache is gone.” 

‘* Ay, but it may come back. 
that may return at any moment.” 

Still the old sneer in his tone! And some- 
thing subdued and /urking in his whole manner 
that she could not define to herself, but that made 
its impression upon her. 

‘“Your news! Did you send for me to tell it 
to me?” 

‘“‘ Y—yes, partly, mia cara.” 

‘*Speak then!” she cried, with a flash of im- 
patient temper that made him smile. 

‘Well, the news I heard yesterday is, that 
her Majesty's ship Furibond is here at Naples, 
under the command of my old acquaintance, 
Captain Reginald Burr.” 

** Well?” said Veronica, after a moment’s 
pause of expectation. 

** He is a very pleasant fellow, very pleasant 
indeed. I met him yeams ago at Spezia.” 

Veronica twisted her fingers more impatiently 
in the amber necklace, and drew her black brows 
together. She thought that Sir John had sim- 


It is of a kind 


ply introduced this topic to avoid the turn their 
conversation h n taking, and to break the 
thread of it, 


‘*What is his pleasantness to me?” she ex- 
claimed, pettishly. 

‘*His pleasantness? Not much. But his 
presence is a good deal to you.” 

**How? What do you mean?” 

** Veronica, you know what I said just now 
about our trust in one another. Faith is to be 
crowned at last. It has not been my fault—as 
you ought to know—that you have been kept in 
suspense so long. You have blamed me, but un- 
justly, as you will find.” 

She seemed stricken motionless, with her eyes 
fixed on his face; only the breath came and 
went quickly between her parted lips. 

**T am not well enough to travel to Florence,” 
he continued, watching her eager face with a 
strange, gloating look. ‘*‘ But, listen, Veronica, 
mia bella!” He drew her head down to his lips 
and whispered a short sentence in her ear. 

Her face glowed and changed like a scorched, 
drooping July rose after a summer shower. She 
sprang to her feet and clasped her hands togeth- 
er. In the sudden gesture of withdrawing her 
fingers from the necklace the string snapped, and 
the amber beads rolled scattered hither and thith- 
er about the floor. 

** You consent ?” said Sir John. 

‘* Yes, yes, yes. I—TI have wronged you some- 
times in my thoughts. Forgive me!” she ex- 
claimed, impulsively, taking his hand in hers and 
kissing it. 

**You will remember that it was this day I 
conceived the plan. This day. You will k 
in your memory the date of the day on whic 
you went out so early to the Villa Reale for your 
headache.” 

‘**T am not likely to need any thing to remind 
me of to-day.” 

‘*No; but there is a good deal in association. 
Association aids memory so wonderfully. Now, 
tesoro mio, ring for Paul, and leave me. “& am 
a little tired and overexcited.” 

**T will not disobey you to-day of all days,” 
she said. Her countenance was radiant, her step 
elastic. Before she went away she stopped to 
gather up the amber beads. 

‘* There is some superstition about losing am- 
ber you have once worn,” she said, smiling. 
‘They say it is unlucky. But I shall prove the 
fallacy of the notion. My amber necklace broke 
and fell at a moment of great happiness and good 
fortune.” 

“Yes, 
perstition quite triumphantly. Ha! 
rious—we, at least, may defy augury.” 


You will prove the fallacy of the su- 
It is cu- 





CHAPTER XI. 
HER MAJESTY’S SHIP THE ‘‘ FURIBOND.” 


Tue Prince Alberto Barletti passed the great- 
er part of his time in Paris. He was a poor man 
for his rank, and if he could have found some way 
of increasing his income without risk, he would 
have been very glad to avail himself of it. But 
he shrank from the idea of speculation. As to 
earning money, that was out of the question. 
* And a desirable way of increasing his income 
without risk or trouble had not yet occurred to 
him. One day, however, fortune seemed to re- 
member him in a good-natured mood. 

A company of English speculators commenced 
operations in Naples. They were to build and 
beautify. The first preliminary, of course, was 
to destroy. Many houses must be pulled down, 
and their proprietors reimbursed. A good deal 
of diplomacy was expended on the powers that 
ruled such matters. People who possessed in- 
fluence were canvassed diligently. 

It chanced that Prince Barletti was, rightly or 
wrongly, supposed to be one of the influential. 
But how to obtain his good-will? The English 
speculators, some of them, would have been a lit- 
tle clumsy in conducting the affair. But they 
had a clever man in their pay who knew the 
world. The clever man was Mr. Sidney Frost, 
of the firm of Lovegrove and Frost, solicitors to 
thecompany. Mr. Frost soon learned that Prince 
Barletti was not rich in proportion to the illus- 
triousness of his rank. In plain words, he might 
be open to a bribe. But the mode of offering 
the bribe was all-important. Mr. Frost, in con- 
sultation with the architects and surveyors, dis- 
covered that it would be very desirable to run a 
new road right through a palazzo owned by 
Prince Barletti. No one had thought before that 
the road could pass within half a mile of the 
palace. But Mr. Frost’s opinion was speedily 
adopted. 

egotiations were set on foot with the prince. 
He had hitherto been understood to express 
himself hostilely toward the whole undertaking 
of this foreign company of speculators. But Mr. 
Frost thought it so desirable to persuade his 
Signoria Illustrissima, and to bring him round, 
that he started off from Naples after he had been 
there.but a short time, and went to Paris armed 
with a letter of introduction, and with schemes 
and plans in which the new road over the site 
of the Palazzo Barletti was not forgotten. The 
prince showed himself open to conviction. He 
became a strong partisan of the English com- 
pany, and his change of mind was followed by a 
corresponding change of mind in sundry indi- 
viduals in Naples. It was a pity, said the prince, 
to destroy the old house. It had been associated 
with the family name for several generations. 
But he understood what was meant by public 
spirit, and he would not let his private feelings 
interfere with it. 

“This Prince Bah-letty charges a pretty long 
price for his private feelings!” observed one of 
the directors of the English company when Mr. 
Frost laid before them the result of his mission 
to Paris. But Mr. Frost said he thought that 
the prince’s private feelings were not very dear, 
considering that he was a prince. And he added 
that he thought they would be found to come 
cheap in the end. 





The arrangement of this affair caused Mr. 
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Frost to come in contact with the prince's youn- 
ger brother, Cesare. The latter was charged by 
the head of the family to watch his interests. 
Cesare became greatly impressed by the com- 
bination in Mr. Frost of business shrewdness 
with an engaging manner. This was another 
kind of man from the slow, snuffy, solemn old 
‘‘legale” Dottore Chiappi, with whom he had 
transacted business for his brother in Florence. 
They met, Cesare de’ Barletti and Sidney Frost, 
nearly every morning, either at the company’s 
offices or at Mr. Frost’s hotel. 

About a week after the memorable day of the 
interview in the Villa Reale between Veronica 
and Cesare, the latter was sitting with Mr. Frost 
in his rooms at Santa Lucia. They were seated 
near the window; and were vaguely looking out 
at the blue, sparkling sea, and settling some few 
last particulars relative to their business. For 
Mr. Frost was to leave Naples by the steamer for 
Marseilles, on his way to England, the next day ; 
unless—which he thought unlikely—a telegram 
should arrive from England to detain him. 

**You and the English squadron will depart 
almost together,” said Barletti. 

‘‘Ay? The queen’s ships are going away ?” 

**So I hear.” 

‘* Have you ever been over an English man-of- 
war ?” asked Mr. Frost. . 

**No: I don’t understand ships. When we 
were boys we used to go out sometimes from 
Capri, my brother and I, with an old fisherman. 
But I never cared about it.” 

‘“*H’m!” grunted Mr. “— ing his com- 
panion aside. ‘J don’t underst a ships either ; 
but a British man-of-war is a fine sight.” 

And the lawyer broke out into a little national 
boasting. 

** Ah, you like it because you are _ of 
your fleet. Iam not an Englishman, and J should 
not be proud of it, you know,” said Barletti, 
quietly. 

** Look there!” exclaimed Mr. Frost, staring 
out to sea. ‘Do you see that boat putting off 
from the squadron? I think, from the direction, 
she must be coming from the Furibond; but 
without a glass it is impossible to see the ships. 
How they pull, the blue-jackets! Just watch 
them. It’s artistic. Strength, and the kind of 
grace that comes from strength skillfully used. 
See how they bend and rise, and how the oars ®Nl 
flash together. They are pulling for this nearest 
landing-place.” 

Mr. Frost craned his head out of the window 
to watch. Barletti, too, rose and looked out. 
On came the trim boat manned by trim sailors. 
She seemed to scud over the sea like a living 
thing. As she drew near, they could see the 
dark blue uniform of an officer, who was steer- 
ing. And they began to make out also two 
other figures—a man and a-woman., 

“Visitors to the squadron, whom they’re go- 
ing to put ashore,” said Mr. Frost. ‘ 

The landing-place to which the boat came was 
at a considerable distance from the hotel. They 
could not distinguish the features of the persons 
in the boat. But they saw a carriage which had 
been driving slowly up and down come to a stop 
close by. ‘I'wo servants descended from it, and 
half supported, half carried the gentleman who 
had been in the boat into the vehicle. The lady 
followed, and they drove off. The ship’s boat 
then was pulled back again toward the squadron, 
and swiftly diminished to a mere speck on the 
waters, 

‘The carriage, however, passed close beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and Barletti gave a 
little exclamation as he recognized Paul seated 
on the box. -The blinds of the carriage were 
down, and it was impossible to see its occupants ; 
but Barletti had no doubt that they were Sir 
John Gale and Veronica. 

‘*Tiens!” said Barletti. ‘‘I know those peo- 
ple who have just come from the Furieux—Fu- 
ribon—what do you call it ?” 

Mr. Frost was looking at his watch. ‘‘I am 
sorry to turn you ont,” he said, ‘‘ but I have an 
appointment with some of our directors at half 
past ten. It is a quarter past ten now. I must 
be off.” 

‘* Nay,” replied Barletti, pulling out his own 
watch. ‘* You are fast, I think. By my watch 
it is only five minutes past ten.” 

** Ah, you're wrong, prince. If minutes were 
as precious with you as they are with me you 
would regulate your watch better. You reckon 
your time as rich men reckon their money—in 
large sums; and know nothing of small subdi- 
visions. _ But mine is a working watch, a busy 
man’s watch, right to a second. And I set it 
last night by railway time. Will you go first, or 
shall I lead the way ?” 

‘**Che diavolo!” muttered Barletti, following 
the lawyer down stairs. ‘‘ It didn’t strike me at 
first, but now I think how early it is, what in the 
world could have brought him out at this hour 
in the morning!” 

**Eh?” said Frost, half turning round on the 
staircase. 

“*Nothing. I was only wondering why my 
friends chose such an hour to visit the squadron.” 

‘**The gentleman seems to be an invalid.” 

“Yes, he is ill and regularly used up. I 
heard from his physician that his doom is fixed. 
He can’t last much longer.” 

“* Ah, indeed!” returned Frost, indifferently. 
His attention was more occupied in finding the 
hook in the hall marked twenty-seven, on which 
to hang the key of his room, than in listening to 
Barletti. 

_ “*He is very rich—one of your English mill- 
ionaires. Perhaps you know the name—Baronet 
Sir John Gale.” 

**Gale! Tallis Gale?” 

** Ah, you know him ?” 

_ “*I know of him, and nothing to his credit. 

I'm sorry if he’s your friend; but in England he 
3 a very bad character.” 

“Oh, Z have no special love for him,” an- 








and a vaurien.” 

** He used that poor wife of his infernally ill.” 

**Used her ill? ‘The brute! I have suspect- 
ed it.” 

“Oh, it’s not a matter of suspicion, The story 
is well known enough. Well, I must be off. I 
may not see you again, prince. But I suppose 
our little affair is settled. Good-by!” 

‘*Good-by! You really start to-morrow? 
Well, bon voyage!” 

Mr. Frost walked away briskly. Barletti re- 
mained in the doorway of the hotel. He stood 
there pondering with an unlit cigar in his hand; 
and was roused from a reverie by the conscious- 
ness that some one was behind him wanting to 
pass out. He looked round, and saw an officer 
in the uniform of the English navy. 

** Pardon!” said the officer, raising his cap 
courteously. Barletti took off his hat. 

The officer had moved away a few paces, when 
he stopped, came back, and said in French: 
‘* Excuse me, but are you staying at this hotel?” 

‘*No. I came here merely to see a friend.” 

‘*Then you don’t happen to know whether 
there is any one of that name here?” said the 
officer, showing a card with an English name on 
it. ‘*The porter is very surly, or very stupid. I 
can make nothing of him. But I have an idea 
that my friend must be here, if I could but get 
at him.” 

Barletti good-naturedly went into the porter’s 
little glass den, and began to speak in voluble 
Neapolitan to a man who was doing duty there. 
He proved to be the porter’s deputy, that chief 
functionary being absent temporarily from his 

2sb. 

**Tf you don’t mind waiting a few minutes,” 
said Barletti, returning to the doorway, ‘‘ the 
porter will be back. ‘That fellow knows nothing; 
understands only two words of French, and won't 
confess his ignorance. I have rated him in the 
strongest vernacular.” 

The officer made his acknowledgments, of- 
fered Barletti a light for his cigar, and waited 
beside him for the porter’s return. 

** You have had some friends of mine visiting 
the squadron this morning,” said Barletti, glan- 
cing curiously at the square-jawed, smooth- 
shaven face of the sailor, who stood there with 
a certain massive imperturbability. 

**Indeed? This morning?” 

**Is your ship the Furieuz ?” 

“*The Furibond, yes. Do you mean that the 
lady and gentleman who were aboard the Furi- 
bond this morning are friends of yours ?” 

‘* The gentleman is old and feeble ?” 

“Yes; not so very old, perhaps, but awfully 
shady and used up.” 

**'The lady young and beautiful ?” 

‘* Magnificently handsome.” 

“Yes, yes. Oh, I know them well. I was 
surprised to see him out so early.” 

“*T suppose he thought there was no time to 
be lost. Besides, it is customary with us to 
manage these matters so that they shall be over 
before twelve o'clock.” 

‘“* Before twelve? I had no idea that that 
was a rule in your navy.” 

**Oh, not exclusively in the navy,” answered 
the officer, smiling a little. ” 

“How? I don’t understand.” 

** Afloat or ashore, marriages take place with 
us before twelve at noon.” 

** Marriages !” 

The amazement in Barletti’s face was so deep 
and genuine that the officer stared in his turn. 

**Did you not know?” he said. ‘‘I thought 
you told me that the bride and bridegroom were 
friends of yours ?” 

** The—the—bride and—? Oh, it must be a 
mistake. I was speaking of the lady and gen- 
tleman who were rowed ashore at that landing- 
place, not a quarter of an hour ago, in a little 
boat.” 

**To be sure! Iwas steering. I am ashore 
on leave.” 

** He is an Englishman—a rich—” 

**Sir John Gale.” 

“Sir John. And they were, you say—?” 

‘* They were married by our chaplain. The 
old boy—the baronet, | mean—was not strong 
Ghough to take the jotmey to Florence, where 
they mighéhave been married before the British 
minister. So, as he knows Captain Burr, he got 
him to allow the ceremony to take place aboard 
the Furibond. The young lady has the pros- 
pect of a speedy widowhood before her, it seems 
to me.” 

Barletti had felt like a man grcping in a mist. 
Now, the last words of the Englishman came 
like a sudden ray clearing the dim confusion. 
They suggested a pathway for his conjectures to 
follow; whereas, before, all had been blank and 
formless. His first and most imperative impulse 
was to get away and think of what he had heard, 
alone. He touched his hat hastily in farewell 
salutation to the officer, hailed an empty fiacre 
that was passing, and jumped into it. 

The driver, with that penury of articulate 
speech and abundance of gesticulation which 
characterizes the lower Neapolitans, asked in 
dumb show which direction he was to drive in. 

** Any where,” said Barletti, throwing him- 
self back on the seat. ‘*To—to—the Villa 
Reale. Drive on till I stop you!” 





ARGUING THE POINT. 


Ovr engraving on page 21 furnishes an amus- 
ing illustration of the Irishman’s proverbial fond- 
ness for argument. He is always ready to talk 
on any subject; and, as a general rule, his lo- 
quacity increases in exact proportion to his igno- 
rance. Witty, ingenious, and imaginative, he 
rarely lets an opponent of another nationality get 
the better of him; while an argument with a 
brother Irishman is literally a contest of Greek 





against Greek, from which both generally retire 
victorious, unless, as is sometimes the case, the 
war of words ends in a set-to with cudgels, 
when the hardest head still wins the day. The 
scene of our picture is the interior of an Irish ale- 
house; and the argument appears to be between 
the old village schoolmaster and a well-to-do but 
chronically-disaffected tenant-farmer, who never 
has far to go in search of grievances. He ap- 
pears to be ‘‘terribly in earnest,” and to be get- 
ting the better of the mild old gentleman sitting 
opposite, who looks over his spectacles with an 
air of benign perplexity ; while a third party, ev- 
idently impatient at being counted out in the ar- 
gument, lays his hand on the speaker's arm in 
the hope of interrupting him a moment, and get- 
ting a word in edgewise. Even the barefooted 
waiter-girl stops to listen on her way to the kitch- 
en, her attitude and the turn of her head express- 
ing intense interest and curiosity. We are left 
in doubt as to the point of the argument; but 
whatever it may be, we may be sure that the 
sturdy farmer has his own mind made up on the 
subject, and that nothing the mild old gentleman 
can say will change his opinion in the least, 





ENNUL. 


**Ennvt” is enumerated by Dr. Noirot among 
things eminently destructive of life. We have 
scarcely its equivalent in the English language ; 
but it is idleness in youth, surfeit in the adult, 
weariness and despair in old age. Whatever 
induces moral depression is as baneful to ex- 
istence as that which induces physical depres- 
sion. Firmness of will is, therefore, one of the 
most powerful sanitary means, ‘The seven car- 
dinal virtues were faith, hope, charity, temper- 
ance, justice, and force. The seven mortal sins, 
pride, avarice, idleness, luxury, envy, anger, and 
gluttony. The one are favorable to long life, the 
other fatal to it. The force of the will, by giv- 
ing a high tone to the more noble faculties of the 
soul, strengthens the principle of life, and en- 
ables both mind and body to resist all that is 
pernicious and hurtful to it. Fear or indecision, 
on the other hand, delivers it up helpless to the 
enemy. Energy in doing good is still more sus- 
taining than even strength of will devoted to 
mere selfish ends. It is the feeling which en- 
ables a medical man to perform his duties with 
cheerfulness and impunity in time of pestilence 
and plague. Fabrizzi, afflicted by a fatal com- 
plaint, withdrew to the country to die. A fam- 
ily of peasants supplicated his aid in the case of 
a disastrous accident, and their gratitude was so 
lively and sincere for the cure effected, that the 
physician felt that if his life was not utterly use- 
less, he had no right to abstract it from that of 
others. He resumed his labors, recovered his 
health, and lived to a good old age. Barthez, 
Foderé, and Hufeland, all believed that great 
power of will could- induce prolongation of life. 
It is certainly powerful to relieve. Kant usgd 
to say that most nervous disorders are due to 
idleness and mental inertia. Many conditions 
of debility, discomfort, distress, and sickness 
arise, indeed, from mere fretful and cowardly 
giving way to corporeal sensations. The great 
French Revolution roused many poor, sickly, and 
languishing persons to health and activity. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tuere is no more appropriate New-Year’s gift than 
some one of the exquisite volumes now offered to the 
public, in which real literary and artistic merit are 
happily combined. The most fastidious purchaser 
can not complain of the fine illustrated books pro- 
duced in this country. Some imported works are 
more elaborately finished, it is true, in splendid and 
costly bindings, the result of patient hand-labor. But 
a little examination of the volumes, which at this holi- 
day season are spread out in the sales-rooms of our 
book-stores, will cause every one to feel exceedingly 
well satisfied with American achievements in this de- 
partment. The literary atmosphere of these rooms is 
delightful; and since in these days, when of making 
many books there is no end, no one, be he ever so de- 
vouring a book-worm, can hope to read one-half the 
current literature, the next best thing is to see the new 
books, to glance over the table of contents; or, if not 
so much as that is possible, at least to get a glimpse 
of the outsides. If you can not do even the latter, get 
a good general catalogue or publisher's circular, and 
you will keenly enjoy reading over the titles of new 
books with the brief notice usually appended. It will 
be as entertaining as a novel—if you are fond of know- 
ing what is going on in the literary world. 

When Thackeray died it was generally supposed 
that his daughters were left with very insufficient 
means of support. In this belief, Messrs. Smith & 
Elder, Thackeray's publishers, sent to them a check- 
book, with every check signed, for them to fill up as 
their wants should require. It afterward proved that 
the father left his daughters a competency. 

Pau! du Chaillu is making for himself a host of 
friends among the young folks. And we fancy a good 
many “children of older growth” will confess to read- 
ing “Lost in the Jungle,” his latest work, with keen 
interest. The graphic narrative is most entertaining, 
and every boy will draw a sigh of regret when he 
reaches the last page. 

The immense collection of paintings belonging to 
the estate of Thomas Thompson, Esq., late of Boston, 
will not be exhibited in that city, but are now being 
arranged to be sent to this city. They will be brought 
here some time in January, and after being exhibited 
to the public will be sold at auction. 

The new Brooklyn Market is built of Philadelphia 
brick with Nova Scotia stone trimmings. It has a 
frontage of 135 feet on Adams Street, and contains 
eighty,-eight stalls, which are handsomely finished. 
There is a comfortable restaurant attached to the 
building, and the upper stories are to be fitted up as a 
ball-room. 

Last winter the course of scientific lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the American Institute was most 
favorably received by the public. The lectures this 
year promise to be equally interesting. The names 
of Professor J. C. Draper, Professor Bascom, of Will- 
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iams College, Dr. Gonld, of Cambridge, and Professor 
Newberry, of Columbia, who are the lecturers for Jan- 
uary, are a sufficient guaranty. The subjects are: 
“The Air and Respiration ;” ‘The Connection of 
Natural Science and Mental Philosophy ;” “The Con- 
stitution of the Sun;” and “The Colorado Plateau, 
its Canons and Ruined Cities." ‘The lectures occur on 
Friday evenings, at the Cooper Union. 


Except to the jovial school-boy, and to the few , 


young folks who indulge not only the wish but the 
expectation of a jolly sleigh-ride, snow in New York 
is generally regarded as a nuisance. So, indeed, it 
does seem in our crowded streets. But on the fields 
the fleecy snow is a protective covering to tender 
plants that would without.it perish. In many sec- 
tions of the country winter grain could not be culti- 
vated without snow to protect the crops from the frost. 
Snow is also a valuable fertilizer, which thrifty farm- 
ers appreciate. 


“Madame How and Lady Why” is the title of a 
forthcoming work of Charles Kingsley’s.—Teunyson's 
new work is a second series of the “Idylis of the 
King."—A French translation of the complete works 
of Longfellow will shortly be published in Paris.— 
George Cruikshank is illustrating John B. Gough's 
book for the English market.—Two peculiar and val- 
uable books have recently appeared in the foreign 
market—one a “New Syntax of the Chinese Lan- 
guage,” the other an “‘ Icelandic-English Dictionary.” 
—A Japanese History of the British Parliament has 
been published in Japan. 


Some enterprising Englishmen have purchased a 
large steamer and fitted her up with stalls for 1900 
head of cattle, and she is now reported on her way to 
Indianola, Texas, to receive a cargo of Texas beef on 
the hoof. The intention is to supply the English 
market with good beef—that commodity so dear to 
the genuine English heart and palate—at a price with- 
in the reach of people of moderate means. 


“The Birth-place of Whittier” is 2 new chromo just 
published, which will be likely to be a favorite, es- 
pecially among the admirers of the poet. The orig- 
inal painting is by Thomas Hill. Another new chro- 
mo is from J. G. Brown’s picture entitled “* Why Don’t 
He Come?” The fine effects of light and shade, so 
marked in the original, are admirably reproduced. 
Among other new chromos ere “‘ Sunset on the Coast,” 
‘Launching of the Life-Boat,” ‘‘A Family Scene in 
Pompeii,” “ Rock of Ages,” ‘* Hope,” and *‘ Charity.” 


The progress of the age is indicated by the acumen 
of juvenile critics: 

“Ma,” said a three-year-old boy, “what is Mr. 
——'s baby doing?” e pointed to the chromo of 
“ Magdalena.” 

“She's reading,” said the mother. 

“No, she isn’t,” responded the boy. 

“What do you think she is doing, then ?” asked the 


mother. 

“She's crying because Mr. —~ won't buy her any 
clothes |" 

A new and effectual remedy for small-pox is now 
universally adopted in the English army in China, and 
is regarded as a perfect cure. When the preceding 
fever is at its height, and just before the eruption ap- 
pears, the chest is rubbed with croton oi! and tartaric 
ointment. This causes the whole of the eruption to 
appear on that part of the body, to the relief of the 
rest. It also secures a full and complete eruption, and 
thus prevents the disease from attacking the internal 
organs. 

Woman suffrage in Wyoming is established by the 
following act: 

** Every woman of the age of twenty-one years, re- 
siding in this Territory, may, at every election to be 
holden under the laws thereof, cast her vote. And 
her rights to the elective franchise and to hold office 
shall be the same under the election laws of the Ter- 
ritory as those of male electors.” 

The opposers of woman's rights say that there are 
seven sisters who are enfranchised by this act, and 
that they are all “on the stump” for Congress! 


“Rock Cream” is warmly recommended—perhaps 
we should more correctly say coolly recommended—as 
an ornamental and delicious dish for the table. This 
isthe mode of preparing it: 

Boil a tea-cupful of the best rice till quite soft in 
new milk, sweeten with powdered loaf-sugar, and pile 
it up on adish. Lay on it in different places square 
ae of either currant jelly or preserved frait; beat 
up the whites of five eggs to a stiff froth, with a little 
powdered sugar, and flavor with orange-flower water 
or vanilla. dd to this, when beaten very stiff, about 
a table-spoonful of rich cream, and drop it over the 
rice. 

The meaning of the names given to some of our tea 
brands may not be generally known. “ Hyeon"” means 
“ before the rains,” that is, early in the spring; hence 
it is often called “ Young Hysoa.” “ Hyson Skin” is 
composed of the refuse of other kinds, the native term 
for which is “tea skins.” ‘ Bohea” is the name of the 
hills in the region in which it is collected. ‘ Pecoe,” 
or “*Pecco,” means white hairs, the down of tender 
leaves. ‘‘Pouchong” means folded plant; ‘“ Sou- 
chong,” small plant. ‘“wankey” is the name of a 
small river in the region from whence it is brought. 
“Congo” is from a term signifying labor, from the care 
required in its preparation. 

Among the follies of the day may be mentioned a 
race-waltz which recently took place at a ball in Pitts- 
burg. A gold ring was offered as a prize to the couple 
who should outwaltz all competitors. At midnight a 
dozen couples started off gayly; at one only three re- 
mained on the floor, and at two one of these gave up. 
At the end of the fourth hour blood began to trickle 
from the ends of the violinists’ fingers; but still the 
dance continued. At three minutes past four one of 
the ladies fainted, and immediately afterward her 
partner followed her example, when the prize was 
presented to the winners amidst the tumultuous ap- 
plause of the spectators, The foolish quartette, mora 
dead than alive, were carried to their homes, with 
their limbs swelled up to an enormous size. All the 
four are now said to be in a precarious condition. 


The radical signification of étiquette is a ticket. But 
as an adopted English word it means the code or rule 
of good-manners. Formerly, on cards of invitation, 
rules or instructions were given as to how the persons 
invited were expected to behave ; or, in other words, 
they were furnished with a programme of the pro- 
ceedings. From this custom it is said that the word 
has come to bear its presént acceptation. It is a cu- 
rious study to go back to the derivation of words, and 
see how far some of them have diverged from their 
original meaning. 

A labyrinth of telegraph wires extends over house- 
tops in some parts of New York city. Two hundred 
lines converge here from abroad, and seventy-five tel- 
egraph offices are scattered over the city, which give 
employment to two hundred and fifty operators. 
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i THE LATE EDWIN M. STANTON.—[PxHotoGRaPHED BY Brapy AND Co., Wasutneton, D. 


THE LATE EDWIN M. STANTON. 


[HIS ef sman 1 patriot, whose 





gre 10st trving period of 

{ him to the nation’s last- 

ing \W D. C., on 

tl 1 was known 
t t by 
exa i »\W >) ¢ 
ence f a 1 

f Mr. STantToyn’s life is hot kk 

1 the nation wl he served 

s He was born in 1815 

il . ville, Ohi studied a 

ve i n 1833 s¢ rved as a 

booksell ( mbus, while studying 
lay \ i ir in 1836, and be 
gan the pract f his profession in Harrison 
County, w! he soon acq . high reputa- 
tion for abi irgument of abstruse ques- 





vell as for success with juries. 


He also became known as an active politician of 
the Democratic school, of which Senators ALLEN 
and Tappan were leaders in that State. In 1848 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
thenee, in transferred his residence to 
the National Capital, where his ability in the 
management of cases arising under the patent 
laws brought him constant and lucrative prac- 
tice. 

Until the troublous times of rebellion and se- 
cession came upon the nation, Mr. STANTON was 
chiefly known as a successful lawyer and ener- 
getic political partisan. The people at large had 
little knowledge of him until he was called, to- 
of President BucHaNan’s term 
, to take the post of Attorney-General, 
vacated by Mr. Brack, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Cass as Secretary of State. In this position 
he was associated with Judge Hot, Secretary 
of War, and General Dix, Secretary of the 
Treasury; and it was chiefly owing to the pa- 
triotism and energy of these three men that the 


he removed to 


1857, 


ward the close 


country was not involved in total ruin before the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoxn relieved the coun- 
try of an imbecile President. Mr. Stanton’s 
eminent services in that trying time were well 
known to Mr. Sewarp and other leaders of the 
Republican party, with whom he was brought 
into close and intimate relations; and upon Mr. 
CaMERON’s retirement from the post of Secretary 
of War, in President Lincoin’s Cabinet, about 
a month before the capture of Fort Donelson 
revived the drooping spirit of the North, Mr. 
STANTON was chosen to succeed him; not 
only on account of the ability previously dis- 
played in dealing with secession, but also be- 
cause it was thought desirable to give a promi- 
nent part in the work of the Administration to 
some representative man of the war Democrats, 
who were nobly sustaining the President in. his 
efforts to maintain the integrity of the Union. 
At this time Mr. Lixcotn and Mr. Stanton 
were known to each other by reputation only ; 
and their first meeting took place when Mr. 

















Cc.) 


STANTON called at the White House to receive 
his commission. But from that day until the 
President was stricken down by the hand of the 
assassin, the intimacy between these two re- 
markable men was distinguished by a cordiality 
and confidence such as history rarely records. 
While Mr. Lrxcoin was scarcely ever seen at 
the other executive departments, he was a con- 
stant visitor at the War Office. His tall, spare 
form, wrapped in his familiar gray shawl, was 
usually seen making its way along the back alley 
that leads there from the White House at from 
nine to ten o’clock in the morning, or about four 
in the afternoon; and persons who were admit- 
ted to see the Secretary in his private rooms at 
these hours would often find the President 
stretched out upon a sofa there, as if the dis- 
cussion between him and Mr. Stanton had not 
yet been concluded. How well founded was 
the confidence reposed in his integrity and abil 
ity was proved by the manner in which the Sec- 
retary discharged his duties when the awful ca- 
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tastrophe that robed the nation in mourning, for | 
a brief space of time left the affairs of govern- 


ment entirely in his hands. 
Of his history while in control of the War De- 
partment, of his tireless energy and pre-eminent 


ability in the management of the momentous 


trust committed to his charge, we have not 
space, nor is it necessary, to speak in detail. 
His record is written in the heart of the people, 
and it is not left for history to do his memory 
justice. Nor is it necessary to dwell at length 
on his course during the contest between Con 
gress and President JouNson on the question of 
reconstruction, which resulted in his retirement 
from the post which he had filled with such 
great ability and honor. The facts of 
memorable struggle are too fresh in the public 
mind to require repetition here. He finally re- 
tired from the War Department in June, 1868, 
on the acquittal of President Jounson, and 
since that time has held no public office. A 
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| es in height. 
| round and full; his complexion was rather sal- 
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| wife, who survives him, was Miss ELten Dick- 
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short time since he was nominated by President 
GRANT to a position on the Supreme Bench of 
the United States, and was confirmed by the 


| Senate, only a few days before his death, by a 


vote of forty-six to eleven. 

In person Mr. Stanton was of heavy frame, 
broad-shouldered, and about five feet eight inch- 
When in health his features were 


low, and his hair dark though thin, ‘Though his 


| ordinary expression was thoughtful, absorbed, 


and even stern, especially when he was occupied 
with important affairs, smile was sweet and 


| winning, and among friends his manners were 
| gentle and engaging. 


Mr. STANTON was twice married. His second 
eNnsON, Of Pittsburg. He has four children: a 
son of some thirty years, by his first marriage ; 
and one son and two daughters by the sec- 
ond, 
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HOME FROM THE WARS. 


from a 
Mr. 


On this page we give an engraving, 
picture by the eminent Eng 
GeorGe THOMAS, representing a lad, 
**home from the wars,’ narrating his adven- 
tures to his old father and mother, while his lit- 
tle brother listens, with eyes and mouth wide 
open, to the exciting story; and a regimental 
chum stands by, ready, if necessary, to corrobo 
rate his comrade’s statements. ‘The old farme 
appears to be scarcely less interested than the 
little boy in the story it may be of the Crimean 
or the Indian war; while the mother u 
look of calm contentment on her wrinkled face. 
She evidently cares more to have her boy back 
again safe and honored than to hear of the dan- 
gers and adventures through which he has pass- 
Not but that she is proud of him in his smart 


lish 


artist, 
soldier 


ed. 


| uniform and jaunty cap; and perhaps affection- 


ately thinks of the difference between him and 
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THE SIREN. 


*¢O mariner, O mariner, 
Oh, turn thy bark to land; 
O weary, weary mariner, 
Look on this pleasant strand! 
Full of death the wide seas roll 
Still between thee and thy goal. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery. 


**O mariner, O mariner! 
The tempest broodeth black, 
weary, weary mariner, 
About thy onward track. 
Here no cloud of sorrow flies 
O’er joy’s ever-crystal skies. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery. 


** Here, mariner, O mariner 
Is life without a tear; 
Here, weary, weary mariner, 
Is life without a fear. 
Here ambition never frets, 
And hope e’en to hope forgets. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery. 


‘* Here, mariner, O mariner! 
Nor honor, love, nor care; 
Here, weary, weary mariner, 
Nor trouble nor despair 
Can with hollow echoes roll 
Through the self-sufficient soul. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery.” 


**O Siren fair, O Siren false! 
God’s finger beckoneth me, 
O Siren fair, O Siren false! 
Across the stormy sea. 
Peace dwells upon the mounting wave 
More than in the living grave— 
Grave of thy Elysian shore, 
Death in life is life with thee; 
Hearts outlive the tempest’s roar, 
Not thy false felicity.” 


GHOSTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


WE shall appreciate more thoroughly the vast 
difference which has grown up between the gen- 
uine old ghost and the shadowy phantom to which 
he has now dwindled down, if we consider the 
means which were commonly adopted to get rid 
of each of them when the supernatural presence 
became insufferable. The average ghost of later 
times is a wicked soul that has escaped from its 
place of punishment, and has come back to 
trouble the living with merely spiritual terror ; 
and he is encountered with the weapons of the 
exorcist, who raises about him a devotional and 
uncongenial atmosphere from which the evil be- 
ing is glad to retreat even to his penal fires, A 
very different line of conduct was adopted toward 
the ghost of old. He was of the earth earthy, 
and so strictly local a personage, that it was as 
much the recognized duty of the landlord to see 
that a tenement was free from ghosts as that it 
was wind and Water tight. ‘*There is a ghost 
about the premises,” said a farmer to his land- 
lord one morning in the year of grace 1010; 
*‘he has killed a good many of my cattle, and 
one or two men; and folks think he will be the 
ruin of the whole country-side: if I can not get 
something done for me, I must throw up the 
farm.” When the landlord heard this, says the 
old sagaman, he did not see his way out of the 
difficulty. If he was unequal to the task, the 
obligation devolved upon the lord of the manor, 
as the lawful authority who was responsible for 
the orderly state of the country. ‘The way in 
which he proceeded to abate the nuisance varied 
with the habits and temper of the intruder. In 
the case of a tolerably reasonable ghost, the rep- 
resentative of public order would expostulate, 
pointing out the illegality of his conduct in com- 
ing out of his grave every night with a crew of 
dead men, and establishing himself before the 
fire in a house in which he had only a life inter- 
est which had now determined; and the ghost 
has been known to rejoin, ‘‘ Well, we will ‘go. 
I thought all along we had no business here”— 
an amount of law-abidingness which was not in- 
variably displayed by the living Northman. But 
if, as usually happened, arguments were thrown 
away, somebody was obliged to undertake the 
more dangerous business of putting him out bod- 
ily, like any other trespasser; and old sea-rovers 
were fond of boasting to their juniors of the spec- 
tres which in their young days they had brought 
tobook. But if after such a forcible ejection he 
would not be quiet in his grave, but prowled round 
the homestead, threw the shepherd over a cliff 
on a frosty evening, or on winter nights made 
such ghostly sounds outside the house as drove 
men mad, the family would at last make up their 
minds to lay him at once and forever. Now he 
could exist so long only as those objects were 
still in being in which he took delight: if these, 
therefore, came to an end, he perished with them. 
Thus nobler ghosts live on while their family 
flourishes, and bewail its impending ruin as their 
own extinction. If the departed have been vio- 
lently attached to some piece of property, let the 
treasure be destroyed, and the spectre will be 
seen no more. If the dead man has been a base 
and degraded being, let his body be dug up and 
burned to ashes, and the ghost shall never trou- 
ble any one again. But some spectres there are 





which never can be effectually laid. Ifa man 
has been deeply skilled in forbidden arts, which 
he has exercised only to the injury of his fellow- 
creatures—if he can chant a song which drives 
his enemy to sleeplessness, to madness, or to 
death, or if his evil-eye can burn up the grass— 
the ghost of such a one will not perish with the 
body; for what the living man most loved is 
mischief; and although his corpse may be burn- 
ed or buried in a pathless moor, or deep below 
the sea, ‘‘some wicked spirit still pervades the 
spot,” and makes the neighborhood terrible for- 
ever. 

The ancient ghost delighted in skulls, wind- 
ing - sheets, and charnel - houses, haunted the 
scenes of former joys and crimes, could not cross 
a running stream, and so loved darkness that it 
swooned at the light of a torch. All this was 
very reasonable; for it had no new home in an- 
other world, was merely a fresh combination of 
earthly material, and derived much of its power 
from an unholy alliance with monsters who 
dwelt in caves, shunning the light of the sun, 
lest they should be turned into stone—a calami- 
ty which befell many a loitering elf. But mat- 
ters do not stand thus with the modern ghost: 
the bodiless “spirit which hankers after the foul 
prison from which it has been set free, which 
appears to be still subject to the laws of matter, 
or which condescends to restrict its visits to 

* The silent, solemn hour 
When night and morning meet, 

is plainly acting on no principle at all, but is onl 
pk ser old forms from which life is pita | 
and is as unreal a being as the man in armor at 
the lord mayor’s show. All his trappings had a 
formidable meaning once, but no one fears the 
obsolete creature now; and only antiquaries can 
guess the object of the stage-properties in which 
he is arrayed. 





Moore’s Rurat New-Yorker for Dec. 25 
contains a splendid full-page engraving of the 
Prize Fowts at the recent State Poultry Show 
—the best Poultry picture ever given in an Amer- 
ican newspaper. Also, a magnificent CuRist- 
Mas Picture, and other fine illustrations. For 
sale by all newsdealers; price 8 cents. See ad- 
vertisement of the Rurat in this paper.—[ Com. } 





Cuaprep Hanps anp Face, Sone Lips, &¢., cured 
at once by the use of Heyeman'’s Camphor Ice with 
Flycerine. It keeps the hands soft the coldest 
weather, See that you get the genuine, Sold by 
Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 30 cents.—Hrezman & Co., New York. 





For Cotps, Covaus, Broncurtts, and all affections 
of the Lunes, take Aver’s Cuergy Pecrorat.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST. 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Moore's RURAL excels in Contents, Size, Style, 
I:tusTRations, &c. Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages, of 
Five Columns each. Ably Edited, Beautéfully Ilus- 
trated, Neatly Printed, and Adapted to both Town 
and Country. The RURAL is profusely and splen- 
didly Illustrated—the volume just closed containing 
Over Eight Hundred Engravings ! 


THE RURAL FOR 1870 
will be the Largest, Best, and Cheapest IL.tusrzaTep 
JouRNAL oF 178 Cass in the World! Only $3 a Year; 
$2 50 in Clubs. All who form Clubs will get 


“GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD!” 
A choice of Over One Hundred Valuable Premiums! 
Specimens, Premium Lists, Posters, &c., sent free. 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. — 
The best Short-Hand has been learned 
by many thousands, without a teacher, 
from Grauam’s Hanp-Boox. $2 20, 

tpaid.— Outline, 8c.; Two Hours’ 
Sourse, 25c.; Pocket Reading Exer- 
cises, 25c.; Weekly Phonogra Sic Vis- 
itor, 12c.a No.; $3 a year. Address 
A. J. GRAHAM, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, 


SELPHO'S PATENT—always ranked as the best, and 
now better thanever. Send for pamphlet to 
WILLIAM SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, N. Y. 


USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS,—Boosry's 
Standard Piano-forte and Vocal Works, elegantly 
bound, suitable for presentation. Beethoven's Sona- 
tas, complete, $8; Mozart's Sonatas, complete, $7; 
The Operatic Album, containing 100 gems from the 
rincipal Operas, $8 ; Drawing-Room usic-Book, $3 ; 
Shristmas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn's 
Songs Without Words, complete, $3; Chopin's Mazur- 
kas and Valses, complete, $2 each ; Schumann's Album 
for the Young, $1 25; Ball-Room Music-Book (116 
Dances), $2; The Old Songs of Ireland (50 Songs), $2; 
The German Song-Book cc Songs), $2; Opera Song- 
Book (36 Songs), $2; Verdi Album (25 of Verdi's best 
Songs), $2; English Ballad-Book (112 Songs), $3; 
Standard Song-Book (50) best Songs ever written), $2; 
English Song-Book (44 new Songs), $2. Complete 
a, Oratorios, and 1 collections of Vocal and 
ano-forte Music, in Books, 60 cts.each. Also, just 
ready, free to any address, Boosry & Co.'s CataLocuz 
or THEIR Newest Pusttcations, in full sheet or music- 
size form. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘A LITTLE SICKER 


to make well, is false logic. pm it, and try WOL- 
COTT’S PAIN PAINT, of 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 
Sold at all Drug stores. 
M4N IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLO- 

GY; Or, THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF MAN'S 
CREATION, Tested by Scientific Theories of his Ori- 
oa and Antiquity. By J. P. Taompson, D.D. Price 

1, Sold by booksellers, and sent first post b 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


$20 A DAY! Business new. Samples and Circu- 
lars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 
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WORKS OF THE . 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


(GILES, WALES, & CO.), MARION, N. J. 


GILES, WALES, & CO., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, and JOBBERS, 


“Orne” United States Watch Company, 
18 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Of di the 


Manufacturers ,¢«°, Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 
BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


The finer grades all having three pairs Conical Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and 
accurately adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Position; and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRATGHT- 
LINE Escapement, with Exposed Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs; and for our late 
improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or abroad. 

Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, 
Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 

tw Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, enclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 


ally. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St.,. Chicago, IIl. 
| 


Warton No. 1064— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured b 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me fif- 
teen months ; its total variation from mean time being 
only one second per month. WILLARD DERBY, 

Of Derby, Snow, & Prentiss, Jersey City, N. J. 

Warton No. 1124— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co.,” manufactured by the United States 
Watch Co., has m carried by me seven months; its 
total variation from mean time age nly six seconds. 

A. L. DENNIS, President N. J. R. R. T. & T. Co. 

Warton No. 1251 — bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion . J..” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me four 
months ; its total variation from mean time being only 
five seconds | ¥ month. 

F. A. HASKELL, Con. Hudson River R. R. 

Warton No. 1117 — bearing Trade-Mark “Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured b 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me fif- 
teen months ; its total variation from mean time being 
only an average of two-thirds of a second:per day. 

B. F. PHELPS, Con. N. J. Central R. R. 

Warcu No. 1037 — Trade-Mark “Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N.J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me since 
June, 1867 ; its total variation from mean time being 
only five seconds permonthh HENRY SMITH 

Treas, Panama R. R., 88 Wall St. 





Warton No. 12012 — bearing Trade-Mark, “United 
States Watch Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me five 
months ; its total variation from mean time being only 
twelve seconds. GEO. LOVIS, Gen’! Eastern 

Pass'gr Ag’t Toledo, Wabash, & Western R. R. 

Warton No. 1259— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried by me six 
months ; its total variation from mean time being on! 
eight secorfas per month. Have been traveling throug 
different sections of the country, from New York to 
Galveston, Texas, and back, by steamer and > 

E. RICE, of Whitney & Rice, 179 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sunsvury, Pg., Feb. 26, 1869. 
. Warton No. 1176— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried bw three 
months ; its total variation from mean time being only 
five seconds during that time. 
HENRY D. CEY, Engineer Phila. & Erie R. R. 


Wartéu No. 1105— bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic 
Atherton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by 
United States Watch Co., has been carried —— elev- 
en months ; its total variation from mean timegeing 
only seven seconds in the entire time. 

A. H. KING, 7 Park Place, N. Y., 
Vice-Pres’t Elastic Cone Spring Co., 
N. J. Car Spring and R. Co. 





ATCHES manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


¢@~ Call or send for Price-List. 





Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY R. R. C0., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. he eer pay 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold. 
Trustees: Patners? Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mort which secures these bonds is at 
the rate of $1 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. e line —— Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney will make a short and through route to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock 
Dcebcaciddchiwnctessenegneenese $10,000,000 


lowest estimate, at...........+++ ,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds..........++ - 1,500,000 
Total. ...ccccccccccsscccccccecs $15,500,000 


Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 973¢ and accrued in- 
terest. Can be a — _ un —_ ~~" = 
mphlets, maps, an ormation relating thereto. 
ese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at extremely low 
prices for Cash duri the Holidays, or 
will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same 
to let, and rent money applied if purchased. N2w 
7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Organs 
for $45 and upward, for cash. 


Rew !! RENEW !!!—Either ‘Hazrrr's 

Weexty, Montuaty, or Bazar, $4, and Tux Pure- 

NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, $3, sent to one address for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 











VINEGAR.< HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 





- -VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


Tae First Evition or Ong Honprep anp Twen- 
ty Tuovsanp copies of Vick*’s Illustrated Cat. 
shegue of Seeds and Floral Guide is pub. 
lished and ready to send out. It is yy printed 
on fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood En- 
— of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 

‘oLoRED Piatre—consisting of seven varieties of 
Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thor- 
ough directions for the . 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without applica- 
tion, but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, 
for Tx Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


HALF-DOLLAR MUSIC! 
FOR THE MILLION. 
Cheapest Musical Publications in the 
World! 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL ALBUMS. 


No. 1 contains 18 Vocal and Instrumental Pieces. 

No. 2 contains 20 Choice New Songs and Quartettes. 

No. 3 contains 24 Popular New Comic Songs. 

No. 4 contains 23 Beautiful Songs and Quartettes. 

No. 5 contains 18 Instrumental Pieces for Piano. 

Each number contains 48 pages, sheet-music size, 
neatly bound. Price only 50 cents. Copies mailed to 
any address on receipt of price. Catalogue of contents 
sent free. Other numbers will rapidly follow. Sold 
by music and newsdealers generally. Address all or- 
ders to S. BRAIN & NS, Publish- 
ers, CLEVELAND, O. 

87 a THE NURSERY. 1870. 

The bes’ TONS most richly ILLUSTRATED 

E FOR CHILDREN. #150 


a year, in advance. Sample number, 10 cents. Sub- 
scribe now, and get the last number of 1869 FREE. 


Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 
WAS cured of Deafness and bg by a simple 


remedy, and will send the receipt + 
Mus. M. C, LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 
































Janvary 8, 1870.] 
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8. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 
onsen SSaene ay me 
ly 1. & W. 0. 719 Broadwa 

Forotablished in 1904." New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

My 8 comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 


the ———. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desi 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


UND AT LAST.—Watches Superseded.— The 

Dollar Time-Keeper.—A Pzrrrot Geu.—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Com Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of lady's watch. Will denote coxrect 
time, warranted rive years, superb and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacture: 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hixeparz, N. 


UNTER’S GUIDE — Revised, Beleeget, Row Se- 
crets added. 24,000 already sold. ty-sev- 
READY, enlarged, 
great sow tanning secrets added (three cost $5 > 

GUIDE AND TRAPPER'S COM- 


from mink to bear, to make traj 
tan and dress all hides, 








(not $1) but 25 cents; six for $1; mailed 
ware of “ Recipes,” “10-cent papers,” and swindlers. 
Sold by all dealers. All wh le newsd it 
it. Send for one. Worth $10 to any farmer, hunter, 


or boy. Onlya yo Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hivspaz, N. H. 


“TT STILL WAVES.”—The old favorite, the “STAR- 

SPANGLED BANNER.” Jan number just 
Out; NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. very — 
8 t¥) 








columy » of a ‘our col- 
umns of “‘swindling exposures” in every number. In 
fact, the whole paper is epg oy Bn Wit, Humor, 


out fear or favor. You NEED it. 
LIKE it. It will instruct, amuse, and will SAVE YO 
MONEY. We give the superb steel plate, 134 by2 feet 
in size, entitled ** Evangeline,” mount it on roller, and 
send it GRATIS, and the paper till 1871, all for -— 
cents. Engraving alone sells for $2. It is NOT a 
**gell.” as been published regularly since 1863. 
yy circulation in New Hampshire. If you try 
it ONE year, you will come again. You haye often 
thonght of subscribing—NOW 1S JUST THE TIME. 
We will refund ons pone Boe are not PERFECT- 
LY SATISFIED. IT WL AY. You run no risk. 
Buy a copy of any newsman, or send six cents and re- 
ceive one by mail. Remember, you get the elegant 
parlor engraving ‘‘ Evangelinc" (richly worth $2), and 
the peper & WHOLE year, all for only ts cents. SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED, or will return your 
cash. Address “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


ATCH SWINDLES. Humbug Music - Boxes. 
— Money. Four columns of“ Ventilations" 
in the “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


“SO SAID BILL.” The Star-Span- 
S. S. B. gled Banner saved me from sending 
$10 to a swindler. . 


11.2 BY 2 FEET iplate,* vangeline 


iven free to all who send 75 cents for the “STAR- 
PANGLED BANNER” for 1870. 


JDERFECTLY RELIABLE. Established 1863. Sat- 
ion Guaranteed. “Star-Spangled Banner" 
75 cents a year. 


p° Nt BF SWINDLED. — Read STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Emerson’s Unequaled Church 
Music Book! 


The Choral Tribute, 


35,000 Now in Use. 


Price, $1 50. $13 50 per dozen. 
Sample Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York, Publishers. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

Either Harper's Mohthly, Weekly, or Bazar, $4 00 
each, and Maple Leaves, 50 cents, sent to one address 
for one year for $400,by O. A. ROORBACH, 

102 Nassau St., New York. 


. POCKET REVOLVERS, ., 87'S. 


A neat, durable weapon ; four-inch barre]. Price $1 
postpaid. Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Men 


Was FARMS, City and Suburban Lots. 
J.H. B. Henperson, 126% Dearborn St., Chicago. 


























Juvenile Books for the Holidays. 


ABBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. Numerous II- 
lustrations, Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents each, The volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately; or, complete in neat case, $9 00. 

Malleville—Mary Bell.—Ellen Linn.—Wallace 
—Beechnut. — Stuyvesant. — es. — M . 
kine —-Mediphens Oeecinns = —— 

ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. H. rs 
Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Mlus- 
onan SM, - 5 a 90 — —_ The volumes 

mp: in themselves, and sold separately ; 
set complete in case for $4 50. iboats; 
Learning to Talk—To Think.—To Read.— 
About Common Things.— About Right and 
Wrong. 

ABBOTT'S MARCO PAUL'S Voyages and Travels in 
the Pursuit of - |e - Beautifully Illustrated. 
oe in 6 =. . —_ pe 90 cents each. 

mes ma ° ; - 
plete in neat case, for $5 40. oe 
am pe gem — the Erie > the For- 
ne.— ermont.—. ton.—At the 

Springfield Armory. 


Pre.isnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ta Sent to 
hoy Sag at) 














The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, ‘Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their re: 
utation*for time and as imitations of Gold Watches 
go well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : — Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appear- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full- 
Jeweled sore extra fine and superior finish, $20, 

ual to $200 Gold ones. 

‘e have just commenced making a very fine Amer- 
ican Watch, full jeweled, patent lever, chronometer 
balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 434 ounces 
down weight, equal in appearance and for time to a 
Gold Watch costing $250. 

We charge only for these magnificent watches. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
On e of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 
Demwcrat, 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E, COLLINS & 


CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 
ALL THE DEPARTMENTS 
OF THEIR 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, AND 
TENTH STREET. 


GENTLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL OPEN, ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
NECKTIES, SCARFS, 

SILK AND LINEN CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Dressing-Gowns, Linen and Cotton 
hirts, &e., 

AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, AND 
TENTH STREET. 


A ERRERRRLELEL 








business, we make this up offer: To s 
well satisfied, we willsend @1 to for the trouble of writing. 
1 iculara, Re which will do to commence 
’s Literary Companion— m 
Xi t- gy} -f-— wet preatabie 
sen er, ‘ou wan en 
work, sddiees E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and oy Circulars containing 
fall information about these prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on appl cation. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 








» R. 
‘Tho cheat, anaes, and New York ' 
Sraybety FP — a or Dany, $6; Ber: 
. ALL ews 

oe $2; a’ EEELY, $1 ayear. 7 





$1,000 
eee tats Bering. Machines hes 
LW. 


unsu 
jowi 
= ENGLAND. Publisher Sun, New York. 
“*One of the best-conducted agricultural journals in 
the country." 
inion above is given by the Rurat 


The favorable 
New-Yorxer of t' 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
the leading paper of its class in New England. 
Terms: Weekly, $250; Monthly, $150, per year. 
Send stamp for specimens and premium list. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


AME HORSES,—Contracted feet permanent- 

ly cured. Corns, Sprung Knees, Thrush, and all 
diseases arising from contraction. Every horse-owner 
should know this secret. $25,000 paid by the 
War Dep't. Used with great success for more than 
five years. Recommended and practiced by the most 
eminent horsemen in the country. Enclose $1 to 
R. B. YOUATT, Drawer 286, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1 87 —THE NURSERY, the neat, hespes and 
» most richly ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. $150 a year, in ad- 
vance. Sample number, 10cents. Subscribe now, and 
get the last two numbers of this year FREE. Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 


~ 10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & MoKINNEY, 
1308 C estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 
bum, 9) | 20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 

ang for 25 cts. ; 6 for $1; $225 per dozen. Circulars 

ree. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 























@60 a Week for Agents, |G or traveling. No capital 
~ wanted. Address Youne& Co., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Great Pictorial Annual. 


Hostetter’s United States Almanac for 1870, for 
distribution, gratis, throughout the United States and 
all civilized countries of the Western Hemisphere, is 
now ready for distribution, and all who wish to under- 
stand the true philosophy of health should read and 
ponder the valuable suggestions it contains. In addi- 
tion to an admirable medical treatise on the causes, 
prevention, and cure of a great variety of diseases, it 
embraces a large amount of information interesting to 
the merchant, the mechanic, the miner, the farmer, the 
planter, and professional man; and the calculations 
have been made for such meridians and latitudes as 
are most suitable for a correct and comprehensive 


NATIONAL CALENDAR. 


nature, uses, and extraordinary sanitary effects 
HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, 


the staple tonic and alterative of more than half the 
Christian world, are fully set forth in its pages, which 
are also interspersed with pictorial illustrations, valu- 
able recipes for the household and farm, humorous an- 
ecdotes, and other instructive and amusing reading- 
matter, original and selected. Among the Annuals 
appearing with the opening of the year, this is one of 
the most useful, and may be had for the asking. The 
proprietors, Messrs. Hostetter & Smith, on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, will forward a copy by mail to any 
person who can not procure one in his neighborhood. 
The BITTERS are sold in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are extensively used throughout the entire 
civilized world. . 


CATARRH, 


RELIEF AT ONCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 
AND MODE OF TREATMENT 
Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at- 
tained. It consists of the alternated inhalation of 
harmless liquids—they are painless, cleansing, deodor- 
izing, soothing, and powerful curatives. Relief and 
comfort follow from the first day's use, and a perma- 
nent cure in due course oftime. It penetrates through 

the absorbents to the very seat of the disease—brea 

it up at its fountain head—removes all the wretched 
symptoms, such as pain in the temples, noises in the 
head, obstruction of the air passages, offensive dis- 
charges from the nostrils, and dropping of mucus into 
the throat, ‘‘ cold in the head,” sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimness of vision, and restores the sense 
oftaste and smell. It literally extinguishes this loath- 
some malady in all its forms forever, and cures the 
most hopeless case known. Send a Stamp for Pam- 
phiet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann S8t., N. Y. 


AGENTS !—OUR NEW 


PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE 


THE MOST | Contains more than 1000 1 
POPULAR & authentic Illustrations, 50, 
References, Directions for the 
AND Profitable Reading of Scrip- 
PROFITABLE | tures, numerous valuable Tables 
OF ALL &c., a beautiful Family Record 
and Family Album, &c., &c. 
BOOKS. The best selling Bible in America. 
Each Agent sells from three to ten copies daily. Ed- 
itors pronounce it the best of all Family Bibles. Sev- 
eral large editions sold in a few months. For Circulars 
and particulars, address JOHN E. POTTER & 
CO., 614 and 617 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia. ga Pub- 
lishers of over 200 styles of Bibles, 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


NEWMAN & CAPRON’S 


Establishment for the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


em and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated a 
1172 Broadway, cor. 28th Street. 

Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household articles requiring Replating done on short 
notice. Ly are also Ba to contract for Bell 
Work and Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 


For Famil aoe ater. cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
8 | Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


PERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING and TOILET SOAPS. 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N.Y. 
N.Y. Office: 335 Broadway, Room 18, 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 
BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE eent FREE. 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on Tux First 
APPLICATION. yt a Stamp, 
Pror. BYRON, Gagzerrevit.e, Ox10. 


UREKA !—Blotches and Eruptions on the face 
Py em 4 cured in one i No paint! no 
powder! nobumbug! Address (enclosing 50 cents and 
gtamp) JAS. SMITH, Jx., Box 67, Charlestown, Maes. 





























HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥, 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


e country are 
constantly in the department of Iilustretion, 
and the Pub: are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Earops, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Hazrer’s Wexxcy is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated oy which has 
ever succeeded in establishing maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The torial matter of Harrrn'’s Weexzy corsti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon Nationa! Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellan topics. . 


In No. > 
new story “* N AND WIFE,” by Wirx1e Coun 
the Author of “The Woman in White” “ No Name,” 
“2 "and “The Moonstone.” becribers re- 
— $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Weex.y from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. e 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tlustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazag is made a an ber for 
life.—N. ¥. Bening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazax has ed a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
an recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. Bya 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
e publishers of the Berlin Bazar-—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—ita fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazaz is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. © effort end no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so gapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tllustrations. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Od- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila, 


Harper's Magazine, 


Harper's Macaztne has now entered upon its Fur- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—uurivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodicai in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character end variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of ite Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English aud Amherican writers; to 
ae peomeee illustrated articles of Travel and Explo 
ration; to the prompwmess, authenticity, and popular 





treatment of its ~— upon scieutific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvemen.. of the age, and upon 
current by reel and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past euccese 
of the Magazine has depended will stil] continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with in attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. : 
akPER's Magazine contains from toone hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any sim)!ar periodica! 
issued in the English language. us the ample apace 
at the disposal of ite Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 
The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
ae which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WERKELY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hazrer’s Macaziuve, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexix, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year..... 4 00 


Hazper's Magazine, Haupse's Werxy, and Haurrs’s 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents @ year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazan, to prepay the United States 

The Volumes of the Magazi= com ce with the 
Numbers for June and December of ea ear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weex:y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order Or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrex & Broruxns ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teems ror Apvertisine iy Harper's Pesroproars. 

Harper's Magazine. Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a iess 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 80 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 

H "s Bazar.—$1 ® per Line; Cuts and Dispizy, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A New Discavery!! - 


For Restoring to Hair its 


Original Colo 
A” differs 
the “dyes,” 
nd “restorers” 
(?) in se. It acts on a 
totally d\ferent principle. It 
is limpid\fragrant, and _per- 
fectly innoctrays, precipitates 
no muddy or flaQsylent mat- 
ter, requires no shaking up, 
and communicates no \tain to 
the skin or the liney. No 
paper curtain is necgfsary to 
conceal its turbj appearance, 
for the si e reason that if is 
not turbyf@. It is, to all intents 
and pufposes, A NEW DISCOVERY 
in Toil Chemistry. 

t=" Ph ’s “ VITALIA” is 
warranted to e 
in the color of the Bs 


Puaton’s “Vit 
utterly from 


10 days after the first}applica- 
tion, the directiong being 
carefully observe 

IT IS AS C R AS WATER! 


CONTRINING TWO BOTTLES. 


SoD BY ALINQRUGGISTs. 

If your Druggi 
“ Vitalia” on hand 
closing $1.00, 
forward it j 


has not 
write, en- 
fnd we will 
mediately. 
‘Puatan & Son, 
517 Broadway, N.Y. 


- DOOLEY’S VEAST POWDER, | 


prepared and sold for 12 years past at Toledo, Ohio, is 
now manufactured and sold at wholesale at 69 New 
St., New York.—Doo.ry & Brorner, Manufacturers. 
DWARD SEARS’ 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 


48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 














ABOLISHED. 


C. G, Gunther’s Sons, 
502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, 


Boas, Ties, &c., 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


AGENTS wanted for our new work, 


Su Yn gion 


A new Handy-Book of Family Medicine. By Dr. 
Geo. M. Beard. It tells what to do and how to do it 
in every emergency. Quackery, Humbuggery, and 
Patent Medicines exposed. It is the only reliable 
Family Doctor Book published. Get it, and save Life, 
Health, and Money. t. B. TREAT & CO., 
Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


¢@~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 
Address W. A. HE. DERSON & CO., Cleveland; O. 
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‘BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


INE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Stree’ mdon. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 





The Most Recherché Novelty in Perfumery. 


LORO-HERALDic 
rent ons F PERFUMES 
ALA 


Le 





Stephanotis 





\ 


Purity 1s FLOQNEN 


These Perfumes are of choice quality, and may be 
} confidently recommended on their own merits; while 
tne Labels especially commend them to all lovers of 
Tine Arts, as they exhibit various devices in Herald- 
ry, bearing Floral Decorations, and thus convey to the 
poetic mind the mottoes engraved beneath each de- 
sign, in strict conformity with the recognized Lan- 
guage of Flowers. 

R. LETCHFORD & CO., Manufacturing Perfumers, 
72 Cornhill, London. ¢# For sale to the ie only 
by the Agents, SARGENT, JOYCE, & Hi iN, 

34 Vesey Street, New York. 


“PERFECTION” 
Coffee-Pot. 


(Patented June 1, 1869.) 








ee 'Trade Mark 





‘oSvu0eg peysmMsuysiq: sepun ‘epey_ ozjig 





Prize Medal, under Distinguished Patronage. 


























Superior to any yet invented, weutnins, all the ad- 
vantages of the French patents, with wonderful 
SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 
and CHEAPNESS, 
Lovers of GOOD COFFEE are unanimous in its 
raise. 
P gz@ FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. #3 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER, & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Sample and Sales Room, 19 John St., N. ¥. 


Musical Boxes 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
Novelties by nearly every Steamer. Fine Su pl 
Faney Goods, Swiss Carved Goods, Fine Gold and 
Silver Watches. MI, J. PAILLARD & CO., 
ye °S° BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES, by Mail, 10 cents each. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 " 2 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICANS, 100 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Holiday Present.—Pollak 

& Son manufacture warranted Gen- 

nine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 

519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, & 

27 John St., middle of block. Send 

for circular to Letter-Box 5846. 
Also, Repairing and Boiling done. 














GENTS.—OROIDE GOLD.—AGENTS. 
$20 a day made easy. Ororpr Goin Pat. Fountain 





Pen. Isindestrnctible. Writes 4 pages with one dip. 
| Sells at sight—looks like 16-carat Gold. Sample box, 
| 12 pens, for 25 cents, postpaid; also other novelties. 

| Crry Noverty Co., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Harper’s Popular Edition. 
THE COMPLETE POEMS 


OF 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


WITH 


Numerous Illustrations by Distinguished Artists, 
AND 


THREE CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAITS. 


8vo, PAPER, 50 CENTS; 


Cirotu Extra, $1 oo. 


PusuisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States,wan receipt of the price. 





en pe Se 





Buyers of watches at retail should be on their guard 
against buying watches represented as ‘‘ American,” 
and which are usually advertised in connection with 


words calculated to attract attention. Nine cases out 
of ten such watches are spurious, as our genuine move- 
ments are seldom, if ever, put into any thing but solid 
gold or silver cases. Large numbers of these worth- 
less watches bear colorable imitations of our trade- 
marks. To avoid imposition, buyers who do not know 
responsible jewelers should first procure a descriptive 
catalogue of the different styles of watches made by 
the American Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass. 
The catalogue contains, in addition, much useful in- 
formation to watch-buyers. Address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
182 BROADWAY, New York. 





E. HOLMES’ BURGLAR- 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


ie This one Bell, located in the 
~~». Bsleeping-room, rings upon the 
opening of each window and 
Thousands who are using it tes- 
Send for a Pamphlet. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 





door of the house. 
tify to its merits. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 


To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


MORGAN’S sSonS 


eOAP<? SAPOLIO 


2/1 WASHINGTON S” N. 












Guide- Book to Florida, with Map. By Dr. Brinton. $1 
postpaid. S.W. Butler, 115 8. 7th St., Philadelphia. 


VM Pleasant Institute. Private Classes for Boys. Am- 
+" herst, Ms. Est’d 1846. H.C.Nash, A.M., Principal. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











G&S Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of price. 





OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Annort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings," &c. 
Beautifully Ilustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Elegantly printed on 
toned paper. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00; 
Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


DU CHAILLU'’S THREE JUVENILE WORKS. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 
Lost IN THE JUNGLE. 
Wu Lire cnper tur Equator. 
Storizs or THE Goritia Country, 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hanrwie, Author of * The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GreEn- 
woop, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘ The True History of a Little Ragamuftin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
1812; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 
History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
of the Last War for American Independence. B 
Benson J. Losstye, Author of “The Pictorial Field. 
Book of the Revolution.” 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woop, 
M.A., F.L.S., Author of ‘Illustrated Natural His- 
tory.” With about 140 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made 
by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smjth, under the Author's 
superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, $4 50. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings. 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Aunotr. With Designs by Doré, Delaroche 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 50. 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Se- 
lected and Edited by the Rev. Roperr Anis W1.1- 
mort. With English and American Additions, ar- 
ranged by Everr A. Dvycxincx, Editor of “‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature.” wey ogg Selec- 
tions from the greatest Authors of the Age. Rand 
ly Illustrated with 132 Engravings from Designs by 
the most Eminent Artists. In elegant Small 4to 
form, printed on superfine tinted paper, richly bound 
in extra Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Edges, $6 00; Half Calf, 
$6 00; Full Turkey Moracco, $10 00. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit Chateau). By Jean Mace, Author of ‘* The 
Story of a Mouthful of Bread,” ‘“‘The Servants of 
the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary L. Booru. 
Handsomely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Gilt 
Edges, $2 25. 

LABOULAYE'’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of All 
Nations. By. Epovarp Lasoviaye, Member of the 
Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Booru. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 

MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered anew. En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS. [Itlustrated by 

Engravings from the Designs of C. W. Cope, 
A.R.A., Thomas Creswick, J. C. Horsley, R. Hed- 
grave, A.R.A., and Frederick Tayler, Members of 
the Etching Club. With a Biographical Memoir, 
and Notes‘on the Poems. Edited by Boiton Cor- 
nEY. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Boards, $3 00; Turkey 





Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


the words ‘“Oroide,” ‘‘Imitation Gold,” and other ° 





